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Our cover picture is a reproduction of “Jesus on the Mount of 


Olives,” by L. Bara. 


This picture is an interpretation of the story given in the Gospel! 


of Luke (22:39-46): 


“And he came out, and went, as was his custom, to the Mount 
of Olives; and the disciples followed him. And when he came to 
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the place he said to them, ‘Pray that you may not enter into 
temptation.’ And he withdrew from them about a stone’s throw, 
and knelt down and prayed, saying, ‘Father, if thou art willing. 
remove this cup from me; nevertheless not my will, but thine. 
be done.’ And there appeared to him an angel from heaven 
strengthening him. And being in an agony he prayed mori 
earnestly ; and his sweat became like great drops of blood falling 
down upon the ground. And when he rose from prayer, he cam< 
to the disciples and found them sleeping for sorrow, and he said 
to them, ‘Why do you sleep? Rise and pray that you may not 
enter into temptation.’ ” 


The Easter lesson in the Adult Bible Course appears on pag« 
25, and in the International Lesson Series, it is on page 37 


(Photograph from Three Lions.) 
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“Descent From the Cross” by Martin Schongauer 


Anp when evening had come, since it was the day 
of Preparation, that is, the day before the sabbath, 
Joseph of Arimathea, a respected member of the 
council, who was also himself looking for the kingdom 
of God, took courage and went to Pilate, and asked 
for the body of Jesus. And Pilate wondered if he 
were already dead; and summoning the centurion, 


he asked him whether he was already dead. And 
when he learned from the centurion that he was dead, 
he granted the body to Joseph. And he bought a linen 
shroud, and taking him down, wrapped him in the 
linen shroud, and laid him in a tomb which had been 
hewn out of the rock; and he rolled a stone against 
the door. . . .—Mark 15:42-46. 








What Easter Means 
to the Church 


By Dow Kirkpatrick 


Minister, First Methodist Church, Athens, Georgia 


This article on the central fact of the Christian 
faith will be helpful in teaching the April 13 lesson 
in the Adult Bible Course (pages 25-27) and 
the International Lesson Series (pages 37-40). 


ONE DAY in every week is celebrated as the 
anniversary of the Resurrection. Easter is not one 
Sunday out of the fifty-two. Every one of the 
fifty-two Sundays each year is what it is because 
of Easter. The Jewish Sabbath is, and always has 
been, Saturday. Jesus and his disciples went into 
the synagogue on Saturday not on Sunday. He 
arose from the dead, however, on Sunday. 

Since this fact was the single fact supreme in 
the life of Jesus’ followers, it determined their 
day of worship. Their Lord came forth on Sunday. 
To the early Christians that was better reason for 
making a day holy, than any reason given in the 
Old Testament for Saturday as a Sabbath day. 
Thus it is that whenever people gather for Chris- 
tian worship on Sunday, their very gathering is 
testimony to the central place in the Church of 
the meaning of Easter. 

What does Easter mean to the Church? There 
are some who will say it is one of the Church’s 
more debatable questions, one of its more uncer- 
tain positions. But that is not so. 

Quite to the contrary, Easter is the single cen- 
tral fact. It is certainly not the only fact, but it 
is the central fact. In a way not true of any other 
‘facet of the faith, Easter holds together and 
validates every other truth. Its own validation 
comes from the Holy Spirit through the joint 
testimony of Scripture and the inner witness given 
to believing hearts. 

It was so for the early Church, and it is so for 
the modern Church. In Peter’s sermon at Pente- 
cost, he says many things covering the essence of 
Christian doctrine, but the entire sermon hangs 
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together around one idea: “Jesus of Nazareth, 
you have crucified and killed ... But God rai 
him up,.. .” “This Jesus God raised up, anc 
that we all are witnesses.” 

All that this meant to the early Church and 
means today is revealed to one who will study 
New Testament as a whole with the meanin; 
Easter in mind. Even from the first announcen 
of the birth of Jesus as a Saviour from sin to 
final promise, “Surely I come quickly,” and 
prayer of the expectant believer, “Even so, co 
Lord Jesus,” the single cord binding all toget 
is the fact that this Jesus was dead, came al 
and is alive. 

If Easter is held as an embarrassing append 
an irrelevant theological proposition, or anyt 
less than the pulsating heart of the Gospel, 
Church will find whatever else it preaches (! 
ever true) without redemptive power. ‘ 
Christ was not raised, there is nothing in 
message; there is nothing in our faith either, 
(I Corinthians 15:14) .1 

Perhaps the most complete and most com 
statement of this total New Testament faith 
Paul’s fifteenth chapter in I Corinthians. | 
one finds the many elements which enable hi 
understand the meaning of Easter to the Chi 

I. Easter validates Christ in the message o 
Church. Christ is, and must be experience 
a totality. Christ’s totality includes the fact 
he was the Son of God, Second Person o! 
Trinity; the fact of his virgin birth; the me: 
4 The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Sm 


Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the Univer 
Chicago Press. 





of his baptism and his inauguration of the king- 
dom of God through his teachings and through 
his miracles; the fact of the Crucifixion as it re- 
vealed the heinous nature of sin and as it released 
a power which conquers sin and transforms 
sinners; the fact of his resurrection from the death 
brought on by sin; the further facts of his ascen- 
sion with its accompanying change in the Godhead 
because of his earthly pilgrimage, the coming of 
his Holy Spirit which enables any heart in any 
age to experience him in the same reality as his 
first twelve, and the complete assurance of his 
final victory in the Eternal Kingdom. 

Christ must not be dissected, taken limb from 
limb, and one truth emphasized as though it 
were sufficient unto itself. We, of course, must not 
do that with his Resurrection. We are not doing 
that, but it is true that the fact of his Resurrection 
validates every other truth about him. It does so 
in a way no other truth can. When a heart accepts 
by faith, and experiences within its own life the 
meaning of this Lord who died, but did not stay 
dead, all other truths about him are instantly 
seen as true. If this is doubted, or coolly assented 
to, all else about him becomes difficult. 

“If Christ was not raised, your faith is a 
delusion; . . . If we have centered our hopes on 
Christ in this life, and that is all, we are the most 
pitiable people in the world” (verses 17-19) .2 

Thus the Resurrection gives certainty to the 
total meaning of Christ. Uncertainty concerning 
the Resurrection results in uncertainty concern- 
ing the totality of Christ. Beyond that, Christ gives 
certainty to our understanding of God. This Paul 
had in mind when he said, “we are found guilty 
of misrepresenting God, .. .” (verse 15). 

II. Easter invalidates sin and death in the life 
of man. “If Christ did not rise, . . . you are 
still in your sins. More than that: those who have 
slept the sleep of death in Christ have perished 
after all” (verses 17-18) .4 

Christ cannot be Saviour unless Christ be Risen 
Lord. The events on Golgotha all lead to one 
conclusion: Sin is more powerful than God; sin 
can and has defeated God. That conclusion is 
completely and finally reversed in Arimathea’s 
Garden. Sin did not and cannot defeat God! Had 
evil been able to destroy the Son of God, no one 
could ever with confidence believe that the evil 
within his life and world had been conquered. 
Now, however, any man may believe with com- 
plete assurance that the sin of his life has been 
forgiven, and its power over his life and his world 
destroyed. Easter invalidates sin’s claim on man. 

So, too, it invalidates the claims of death and the 
fear of death. Spring is a pleasant time of year for 
the celebration of Easter. The analogy, however, 
between the return of flowers, grass, and leaves 
after the “death” of winter and the Resurrection 





2 Ibid. 
— 
he Bible: Y . 
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of Christ is misleading. Any child knows that 
the reason nature is “reborn” every spring is be- 
cause she did not truly die. When, however, one 
looks into the mask of death on the face of one 
dearly loved he is overwhelmed by a sense of 
finality. 

Death is final unless Easter is true. How very 
different the whole story becomes then. If the 
God who made.us, and saves us from the power 
of sin, himself entered into the bondage of death 
and broke it open, then death is not final. The life 
he supplies is final. Death is in broken shambles at 
his feet. He has invalidated the claim of death 
upon us. “But it is not so. Christ did rise from the 
dead, he was the first .. . as all die in Adam, so 
shall all be made alive in Christ” (verses 20-22) .5 

III. Easter means the superiority of the spiritual 
over the perishable. The body, the earth, the ma- 
terial, the physical—all these seem so real. They 
invade our consciousness through every avenue 
of knowledge—sight, hearing, taste, touch, and 
smell. Such convincing reality presses its claim 
upon our lives. Almost without knowing it, we 
value them, work for them, depend upon them 
—until at last they become our gods and we their 
slaves. Then some tragic experience jars us into 
the realization that they are perishable. We are 
undone and lost; for that in which we trusted 
must pass away. 

The Church, however, through its history has 
kept at the center of its life and preaching this 
Easter truth with its indubitable testimony of 
the superiority of the spiritual: “Thus, as we 
have borne the likeness of material Man, so we are 
to bear the likeness of the heavenly Man. I tell 
you this, my brother, flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the Realm of God, nor can the perishing in- 
herit the imperishable” (verses 49-50). With- 
out a Risen Lord, the Church would have no 
true impetus for the development of the true self 
according to the image of God. The “eat-drink- 
and-be-merry” philosophy of our day makes sense 
—unless Christ arose. If he did, that so asserts 
the supremacy of the spiritual over the physical, 
as to give reason to the “lose your life for my 
sake” philosophy. “If dead men do not rise, let 
us eat and drink, for we will be dead to-morrow” 
(verse 32).7 

IV. Easter makes the Church as timeless as her 
Lord. Only a Risen Christ could be contemporary. 
It is true Jesus lived in the time of Caesar Augus- 
tus and Herod. It is just as true that Jesus lives 
in the time of Hitler and Stalin. The dates 4 B.c.- 
29 a.v. are not the limits of his life. They cer- 
tainly would be without the Resurrection. He is 
as much a part of our century as he was of the 
first century. He could not be so without Easter. 
As his birth has furnished a starting point for 
dating calendars, his Resurrection has made a 





5 Ibid. 
% Ibid. 
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mockery of calendars. The Church of today is 
the Church of the New Testament, not because 
of any alleged continuity of priesthood, or sacra- 
ment, but because of an unbroken continuity of 
Lordship. The Christ who today leads his Church 
is the Christ who led it in Jerusalem. Easter makes 
it so. “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and 
today and forever” (Hebrews 13:8). 

V. Easter justifies the expectant longing for 
Christ's complete victory. After the Resurrection 
appearances Jesus left the disciples. They felt a 
longing, a loneliness, an emptiness. But soon, as he 
had promised, he came back in the form of the 
Holy Spirit. That Spirit satisfied. He alse guided 
those who received him into a life patterned after 
the teachings and spirit of Christ. In a sense this 
was the second return, but it was not all. From 
that day to this the Church has expected his re- 


PALM SUNDAY 


By Clarence Edwin Flynn 


The throngs that lined that little street 
Upon that day of days, 

Amid the sound of donkey’s feet, 
Offered two kinds of praise. 


Some with their tongues Hosanna cried, 
Shouting their loud acclaim. 

Others in hearts of honest pride 

Spoke lovingly His name. 


Friday in scorners’ ways apart 

Lip servers came to see, 

But those who praised Him with the heart 
Stood by Him at the tree. 


turn in some fashion which will complete 1 
victory which has begun in Spirit-filled hear 

Thus the Church, because of Easter, has a | 
within its fellowship which is a fulfillment and 
the same time an expectation of a more compl« 
fulfillment of the absolute sovereignty of God 
history. The Church is, therefore, a witness 
every century of the fact that God’s kingdom 
victorious, and that this victory will be the fi 
result of the human story. 

“The victory is ours, thank God! He makes 
ours by our Lord Jesus Christ. Well then, 1 
beloved brothers, hold your ground, immovab 
abound in work for the Lord at all times, for 
may be sure that in the Lord your labour is ne" 
thrown away” (I Corinthians 15: 57-58) .° 


§ Ibid. 


THE ROBE 


By Ruth Margaret Gibbs 


The silver fell beneath the cross 

And laughter seared each lusty throat: 
“Behold! the Galilean’s coat, 

And who shall win it for a toss? 


“No seam is here, nor broken thread; 
The stain of blood will wash away .. .” 
But little did they know that day 

The robe they might have had instead- 


A robe of righteousness, as wide 
And wider than their guilt and sin, 
A seamless robe no coin could win, 
That Jesus purchased when He died. 


DAY BETWEEN 


By Webb Dycus 


This was the day Christ slept in peace 
After the agony was done, 

Within the garden sepulcher 
Waiting the rise of Easter’s sun. 


This was the interval between 

A dreadful and a glory-filled day, 
When his desciples mourned his death— 
And angels hovered by the way. 











“Christian leaders of adult groups should plan for the use of hymns which express our finest concepts of religion . . .” 
(Photo by Jerome Drown.) 


Let the Hymns Teach for You 


By F. Fagan Thompson 


Minister, First Methodist Church, Cullman, Alabama 


In this article, Dr. Thompson discusses the selec- 
tion of hymns on the basis of their value to us 
rather than as program-fillers. 


Have YOU ever heard of the “preliminary 
exercises” of an adult department? If so, you 
know how songs are used for “fill-in” material— 
just to take up time. Adult leaders who use music 
after this fashion do themselves and the songs an 
injustice. For one thing, they miss the opportunity 
the hymns afford for teaching. Used intelligently, 
the great songs and hymns of the Church com- 
prise one of the finest teaching means leaders 
possess. Let us consider some of the ways hymns 
may teach for you. 

Hymns help achieve unity. Few activities of 
expression achieve group fellowship and together- 
ness as successfully as the hymns. United singing 


binds people together. Psychologists emphasize 
the necessity of rapport, that is, the counselor and 
counselee must come to a common ground of 
understanding. Diplomats spend days explaining 
word meanings so that they can come to an 
understanding of purpose. Alert church school 
leaders can easily discover that the grand old 
hymns, sung with an understanding of their 
meaning, achieve this “togetherness” for a group 
of people in a remarkably short time and with 
amazing effectiveness. 

Hymns are a means of expression and impres- 
sion. Hymns “impress” us with their meaning. At 
the same time hymns provide a channeling for the 
release of our emotions. As an example, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy” (No. 1, The Methodist Hymnal), is 
an expression of adoration of the Trinity. At the 
same time it impresses us with the majesty of God, 
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“Cherubim and seraphim falling down before 


Thee, 
Which wert, and art, and evermore shalt be.” 


Hymns are an aid to developing our ideas and 
attitudes. The words: “Holy, holy, holy! Lord God 
Almighty!” suggest the transcendency of God. 
That is, the wonder and the glory of God surpass 
the limits of human experience and knowledge. In 
theology this is important. For without a God 
greater than man, man begins to think of himself 
as a god. This is humanism: and when man em- 
braces humanism he ceases to need God. 

Thus hymns create, with their words, thoughts 
about God; with their music they create emotional 
stimulus to worship God. And worship is the high- 
est honor, respect, and reverence, which man can 
give to the Creator and Preserver of this universe. 
Teaching demands good hymns. 

Hymns can teach adequate religious concepts. 
Adult leaders should seek to lead the people into 
a worthy understanding of Christian theology— 
theology which expresses man’s deepest outreach 
concerning God. False ideas about God are as de- 
pressing as wrong direction given to a weary 
traveler: They lead astray. 

Adequate concepts of God regard him as Father 
of all mankind; Friend, Spirit, Supreme Justice, 
and Everlasting Mercy; continually creating an 
active interest in his world. To teach less than this 
with poor hymns, is to show ourselves workmen 
ashamed of God. Study the hymns you use. See 
if they fall short of our high calling as leaders. 
Some hymns which teach adequately the concept 
of God as Father are: 

No. 1, “Holy, Holy Holy!”; No. 2, “Come, Thou 
Almighty King”; No. 3, “Before Jehovah’s Awe- 
full Throne”; No. 5, “The God of Abraham 
Praise”; No. 7, “Now Thank We All Our God”; 
No. 533, “O God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 

Desirable concepts of Jesus include the teaching 
that he was an historical person who, being per- 
fect, became one with God; revealed God to those 
about him in his day, and, as a living spirit, is to 
be imitated, idealized, and worshiped. He is “the 
way, the truth, and the life.” He is the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end. If our hymns 
do not express these ideas, then we are not only 
missing an opportunity, nay, it is more serious 
than that, we are failing as Christian teachers. 

Examine the songs you sing: Do they present 
Jesus as a weak, insipid, cowardly individual? If 
so, discard them and tell the group why; because 
they are unworthy. 

Some of the hymns which do teach worthy 
ideas of Jesus are: 

No. 111, “Fairest Lord Jesus’; No. 118, “O 
Master Workman of the Race”; No. 113, “We 
Would See Jesus”; No. 120, “We May Not Climb 
the Heavenly Steeps”; No. 150, “Sing With All the 
Sons of Glory”; No. 147, “Ask Ye What Great 
Thing I Know”; and No. 165, “Look, Ye Saints!” 
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The Holy Spirit is the active, working Spirit « 
God in human hearts. Thus his power is shov 


only when welcomed into a life. In hymn No. 17: 


“Spirit of Life,” by Earl Marlatt, we find excelle: 
suggestions as to the meaning of the Holy Spiri 
To him this “Spirit of Life” is creative, redeemin 
consoling. It likewise is the Spirit of Love whi: 
will sustain us not only in the storms and stre 
of life’s noonday, but 
“|... at evening time, ° 

When weary feet refuse to climb, 

Give us thy vision, eyes that see, 

Beyond the dark, the dawn and Thee.” 


Other hymns are No. 176, “Come, Holy Ghost 
No. 177, “Our Blest Redeemer”; No. 179, “Spirit 
God”; No. 180, “Breathe on Me, Breath of Gox 
and a fine old Methodist hymn our forefath: 
used to sing: No. 183, “Spirit of Faith, Co. 
Down.” 

The Church is a body of believers, banded 
gether into a fellowship, who name the name 
Christ upon their lips and claim allegiance to h 
Being redeemed as individuals, these believ: 
seek the redemption of society by the applicat 
of the principles revealed by Jesus. The fellows 
of the Church extends beyond the local organi 
tion. It is universal and ecumenical. It is m 
than just a group of people; it is a place wh 
God’s Spirit is present and where it can be 
perienced by its members. Many of the songs 
sing in our churches do not teach such a wor 
concept of the Church. Examine the hymns 
use. If they do not measure up, discard them. 

Some of the hymns teaching an adequate « 
cept of the Church are: No. 381, “The Chur 
One Foundation”; No. 379, “I Love Thy Kingd 
Lord”; No. 380, “Jesus, With Thy Church Abi« 
No. 65, “All Creatures of Our God and King”; 
279, “God of Grace and God of Glory”; and 
383, “How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place.” 

Hymns can also teach adequate concept 
prayer. God governs his universe by laws w! 
are stable, uniform, and worthy. Man must | 
to work in harmony with these laws and m 
pray that God will act contrary to these 1: 
Consequently, we pray that God will guide u 
discovering these laws; thus we may know 
will. As we discover his purposes it is right 
we should pray for courage and faith to r 
his purpose to our everyday experiences. 

Some hymns which teach adequate con 
of prayer are: No. 297, “Draw Thou My Sor 
Christ”; No. 301, “Guide Me, O Thou Great J 
vah”; No. 303 “Prayer Is the Soul’s Sincere 
sire”; No. 342, “Dear Lord and Father of ] 
kind”; No. 314, “Lord, for Tomorrow and 
Needs”; No. 376, “Dear Master, in Whose L 
See.” 

Experience reveals that people enjoy si! 
hymns and using the tunes with which the; 





familiar. Consequently, Christian leaders of adult 
groups should plan for the use of hymns which 
express our finest concepts of religion and tunes 
which are worthy to be a channel of expression. 

It is a mistake to suppose that hymns for the 
church school should be lower in quality than 
those used in the worship service of the church. 
To be confident in their selections, leaders should 
use The Methodist Hymnal wherever practical for 
all group meetings in the church school. It is suit- 
able for every age. Further, it is the official book 
of our church. 

To teach adequately the hymns, our group must 
know the hymn-tunes. Consequently, we have a 
responsibility in leading our group in the use of 
new and worthy hymn tunes. Hymn tunes may 
be presented as special music: use them in prel- 
udes, solos, duets. Invite another group to sing 
for you. Then learn the new songs they used. 

Another way of interest is to dramatize a hymn. 
This could be a special project of an adult class. 

Select some new hymn. Use it for a month. 
Sing it at every session. Have someone tell a 
story about the hymn, how it came to be written, 
something of the composer, and the author of the 
words. Discuss the content of the hymn; what it 
means to those who sing it. Robert M. McCutchan, 
the musical editor of The Methodist Hymnal, has 
compiled these stories in his Our Hymnody 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $4.50). 


On occasion some member of the class could 
bring a good recordng of a hymn and play it for 
a Sunday or two as a special number. Then the 
group could sing it. 

The group will probably be interested to dis- 
cover how many worth-while hymns they know. 
The average group knows one hundred fifty 
hymns. It might be that your group could sing 
even more than this. You perhaps would not 
want to see just how many you could sing with 
no other purpose in mind, but it would be interest- 
ing to know how many hymns are sung over a 
given time. It would serve as a guide for future 
singing. 

If your group wants to learn more than one 
hymn a month, learn two. After a group gets 
interested in singing, you may have to remind 
them that all the time cannot be spent singing. 
People enjoy singing that much. 

Let me suggest eight hymns out of literally 
hundreds in The Methodist Hymnal which are 
worthy of learning. No. 266, “O Young and Fear- 
less Prophet”; No. 182, “O Spirit of the Living 
God”; No. 221, “Master, Speak! Thy Servant 
Heareth”; No. 300, “Be Strong”; No. 421, “No 
Form of Human Framing”; No. 466, “O Brother 
Man, Fold to Thy Heart Thy Brother”; No. 469, 
“At Length There Dawns the Glorious Day”; No. 
476, “Eternal God, Whose Power Upholds Both 
Flower and Flaming Star.” 


Why Don’t We Teach the Bible? 


By L. M. Whitney 


Wuy don’t we teach the Bible? There is never 
a discussion of present-day teaching materials for 
the church school that this question is not raised. 

The direct answer is that we do teach the Bible 
—but more! What the questioner usually means 
by, “Why don’t we teach the Bible?” is, “Why 
don’t we teach memory verses, Bible stories, 
Bible history, Bible characters, and biography, and 
expound Bible passages?” We would answer this 
by saying that we believe in teaching all these 
things but they are not enough. We do not teach 
the Bible just to teach the Bible, but we teach 
the Bible to teach persons. We teach the Bible 
to teach people how to be Christians. We teach 
the Bible to teach Christ to people. 

In other words, the Bible is not an end in 
itself. Bible knowledge is not an end in itself. We 
are wrong when we make the Bible itself an object 
of faith. Our object of faith is not the Bible 
but the God who speaks through the Bible. To 
make a fetish of the Bible is idolatry. It is not 
enough to teach the Bible unless in the teaching 
we lead men to the Christ of the Bible. 

It was pointed out that the reason a ten-year- 


Minister, Plainfield Avenue Methodist Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


old boy left our church school and went to a 
fundamentalist church school was because there 
he learned the Bible. The real reason he went to 
the other church school he stated himself. He said, 
“T get 50 cents for going down there, so that’s 
where I am going.” We leave it with the reader 
whether he was going to be taught what the Bible 
teaches or the greedy spirit of the world. Will he 
become a Christian or a Shylock? He may be able 
to recite Bible verses without number, but unless. 
he learns to behave like a Christian in church 
school and among his playmates at home and 
school, all his reciting of Bible verses will not 
make him Christian. 

What we aim at is not mere knowledge of the 
Bible, but to help individuals learn how to live 
from Christian motives. The lad who goes to: 
Sunday school because he gets paid for it, is not. 
learning how to live from Christian motives. 

It is possible to learn to recite many Bible 
verses, to be able to tell beautiful Bible stories, 
to know about great characters of biblical history, 
and to be able to expound the doctrinal passages, 
and yet never learn how to meet life’s problems— 
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to live like a Christian in home or in society. 

One of the horrible examples of Bible-less 
teaching material is cited as being a lesson for 
children on table manners. I submit to you that 
that can be the most biblical lesson imaginable 
if an alert teacher gets hold of it. The method here 
is to take a problem of social behavior with which 
the child is acquainted and begin there not just 
to teach table manners, but to teach that the 
Christian is always courteous, polite, thoughtful of 
others, gracious, and helpful. 

There is a list of qualities that are surely bibli- 
cal, and ample Bible teaching is available. They 
have to do with one’s inner attitudes toward 
other people, with one’s behavior toward other 
people, with forgetfulness of self and thought 
for others. Here is a problem from which the wise 
teacher can develop a whole Christian program 
of life. Many more passages of Scripture than he 
can possibly use are available. We are not teach- 
ing table manners just for their own sake. We 
are using a common problem of daily human 
behavior as a starting point for teaching the whole 
philosophy of Christian living. 

That is why we teach boys and girls that care, 
neatness, good manners, and thoughtfulness of 
others are all a part of our being Christian. In a 
lesson such as this we are attempting to teach a 
whole program of Christian living. We are going 
to give him Bible knowledge, of course, but we 
are also going to teach him how to use and apply 
it. Unless a child learns to act from Christian 
motives and to behave in a Christian manner, all 
that he may have in his head about the Bible 
will be so much chaff. No person knows the Bible 
because he can recite it. He knows it only when 
he applies it. 

The Bible is not the object of our teaching. It 
is a source book, and the final, great authority for 
all we try to teach. It is filled with stories and 
experiences that illustrate what we are trying to 
teach. We plead, not for using the Bible less, but 
more—and in a more intelligent and effective 
manner. The Bible is a tool, an instrument for 
making our teaching authoritative and effective. 

What we are suggesting, and what present-day 
lesson material presupposes, is a difference in 
approach. 

The old Bible-centered method started with 
the Bible. The present method begins with the 
problem, or the pupil’s need. What he needs may 
not be to memorize a Bible verse or talk about a 
Bible story. What looms largest in his mind may 
be to find a way to be true to his best convictions 
among persons who have lower convictions or 
none at all. So we start with the problem. We will 
bring the Bible to bear upon it before we are 
through or we have not done good teaching. 

This was the method of Jesus. Jesus rarely ever 
started to teach with a set lesson, Bible verse, or 
text. He took his cue from whatever was upper- 
most in the minds of his hearers at the moment. 
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In the synagogue, Jesus might have been 
pected to preach a formal sermon on some phas 
spiritual truth, but he did not. There was a n 
present with a withered arm. Everybody in 
synagogue that day was wondering whether 
would heal the man on the Sabbath day. Until 1 
problem was settled, they were in no mood 
listen to any formal presentation of truth. So 
took the immediate problem as his text. He as 
whether it was right to heal on the Sabbath. 
proceeded to call the man up and heal him. T! 
in the most effective and telling manner ima 
able, he could lecture on hardness of heart 
true Sabbath observance. 

Jesus started with problems. A sick chil 
lame man, a man blind—these were the matte: 
which he called their attention, and then he tau 
them. He gave the fishermen a draught of fi: 
because they had toiled all night and t: 
nothing and their empty nets were uppermo: 
their minds. It would have been useless to lect 
them on fishing for men until he had dealt ) 
the immediate problem. He gave them a dra 
of fishes and only then did he begin to talk 
them about being fishers of men. 

Jesus sat down at a well one day and met a‘ 
needy woman. But he did not begin by qu 
Scripture to her about sin. He began in a nat 
way to talk about the immediate need. He 
been traveling. It was a hot day. He was thi 
What more natural thing than to ask for a dri 

But Jews did not ask favors of Samaritans, 
the woman questioned his motive. Water w 
natural thing to talk about because here 
Jacob’s well, very old and deep; here was a 
day and a man, needing a drink; and here 
woman who, needing water for her household 
come to draw. So they started talking about 
water. 

Talking of water led them to talk of the v 
of Life. One thing led naturally to another. 1 
was no forcing of the issues. Before they 
through, they had talked about Jewish-Sama 
relations, the right place to worship, the 
God to worship, the woman’s home life, the v 
an’s personal life, and her sin. He then dir 
her to the One who could change all that. 1 
was One who could give a person a right att 
toward other races, who could lead one int 
proper spirit of worship, and in the place to 
ship; and there was One who could change : 
son’s life from being sinful, dissatisfied and b: 
to being holy, peaceful, and victorious. 

The point I am making is that Jesus | 
where people were. He led them from th« 
where they ought to be. In this incident tha 
so fraught with great truth and meaning, he : 
mentioned the Bible, or a text; but he ch: 
this woman’s life so that she came to kno’ 
truth. He may not have mentioned it, bi 
spirit of the Bible and the truth of the Bib! 
certainly made effective here. 











“Pieta” by Lorenzo Lotto. 


Inquest 


CaAIAPHAS: 

Indeed I wanted him to die. 

It long has been my aim. 

But it must not be thought that I 
Alone have been to blame. 


HERop: 

I hold this madman in disdain, 
And so do all my race; 

But I must manage so my reign 
Will suffer no disgrace. 


(Photo from Three Lions.) 


By CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


PILATE: 

This just man should not die, I fear; 
But now the die is cast. 

I must hold my appointment here. 
’Tis like to be the last. 


THE CENTURION: 

A soldier I, who must obey 
Authority’s stern rod; 

But I have seen great things this day. 
This was the Son of God. 




















« “Thieves Market” in Pusan is a narrow street stretching for a full mile. It is lined with 
stalls and shops that in recent months have been notorious for black-market selling. 


Bleeding Korea: Children Are the Worst Sufferers 


HunGcER, disease, death, 
despair—these are some of th: 
alities facing Koreans as th: 
sult of many months of war 
have laid waste the country. 
children of Korea are the v 
sufferers of all. Thousands of ¢ 
children will retain scars that 
and medicine will not heal; : 
thousand have been left hom: 
hungry, and ill. Authorities o 
United Nations are trying t 
leviate their sufferings, but 1 
more will have to be done i: 
years ahead. 


The picture at the left sho 
tired Korean mother and her 
dren resting, awaiting trans] 
tion to safety when Ch 
communist forces were pu 
the UN armies down the K« 
peninsula. 
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Part of the face of modern warfare—the suffering will continue in the aftermath. 


The United States and sixteen 
other member states (photo 
above) have sent land, sea, and 
air forces to repel the communist 
aggression in Korea. Both in the 
extent of the fighting and the 
number of casualties, the Korean 
conflict has been one of the most 
devastating wars of modern times. 


The tiny orphan in the photo 
at right is on his way up the run- 
way leading to a C-54 plane, used 
by the U.S. Air Force to evacuate 
Korean children from Seoul to 
southern Korea during the Chi- 
nese Communist push. 
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‘THERE are three mountain heights of which we 
must never lose sight if we would live the spiritual 
life. 

The first is Mount Sinai where amid the light- 
ning’s flash and the thunder’s roll God gave the 
Law. Our fathers never lost sight of that height, 
and it was the vision of a holy righteous God that 
made them steadfast and strong. By its inspiration 
men have withstood tyrants, and by faith in a 
righteous God who loves righteousness they have 
put down ancient Nebuchadnezzars and modern 
Hitlers. This Law given at Sinai has become the 
foundation of our Western civilization. 

The second height on which our fathers never 
ceased to gaze was Mount Calvary, the mount 
of God’s redeeming love. When they spoke of it 
they spoke with bated breath: they seemed, like 
Moses at Sinai, to take the shoes from off their 
feet as they drew nigh to it; for the revelation of 
redeeming love subdued their hearts and awed 
their souls. 

The third height to which they lifted up their 
eyes was the great White Throne, the thought of 
divine judgment, the fact of moral continuity, the 
certainty that God is not mocked and that what- 
soever a man sows that shall he also reap. It was 
the abiding vision of these heights—they are not 
separate but continuous—that made great the 
Puritans of Old England and the Pilgrim Fathers 
of New England. “By these things men live; and 
wholly therein is the life of my spirit.” 

In these troubled times we turn again to those 
ancient springs of spiritual power and, like Isaac, 
we seek to open again the wells which his father 
dug, the wells which the Philistines stopped 
(Genesis 26:18). It is not without significance that 
in these days when men are speaking of moral 
rearmament and are endeavoring to reconstruct 
society we find discerning spirits like Elton True- 
blood pointing to the Ten Commandments as 
“Foundations for Reconstruction.” ! Have those 


1 Foundations for Reconstruction, by D. Elton Trueblood; Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1946. 
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The 


Ten Commandments 


By 


John Paterson 


This is the first in three articles on the Ten Commandm« 
and their meaning for modern life by the professor 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Drew Theolog 
Seminary. Teachers of both the Adult Bible Course (pa 
22-34) and the International Lesson Series (pages 35- 
will find these articles helpful. 


Ten Commandments passed into the disca 
Have we moved so far across the level pla 
of life that we have lost sight of Calvary? Have 
altogether let go the thought of moral respo 
bility? 

There is an old tale that comes to us from D 
mark. It tells of a spider which built its home h 
up in the roof of a barn where it was bleak 
cold and there was little food to get. So the sp 
spun the thread from its body and descendex 
the lower rafters where there was more wai 
and more flies to catch. It waxed fat and p 
pered. One day it looked up and saw the 
thread that bound it to its home and it ; 
“What’s the use of that?” and slit the thin-s 
thread. It went crashing to the ground t 
trodden under foot of men. 

Are we making that same mistake today? 
we cutting the golden chain that binds us to 
throne of grace? Are we trying to satisfy with 
things of time and sense the heart in which 
has set eternity? 


Our RELIGION is rooted in history. The revela 
comes through experience. This it is that g 
it authenticity. To understand this we must 
back of the Ten Commandments and survey 
historical background of the Exodus. 

The Exodus is the most significant fact in |! 
rew history. From it everything stems. It is 
beginning of the years to the Jew as the Bir‘ 
Christ is to the Christian. When we ask what 
meant to the Hebrew we learn some things cle: 
First, it was the act of God. Israel could not 
itself from bondage: those men had lost all! |! 
and hope. In later history the Hebrew lov« 
recount the deeds of his national heroes 
fought and won battles—the Book of Judg 
full of such stories—but here as they tell o! 
origin of the nation all that is absent. God 
God alone delivered them by his “strong hand 
with an outstretched arm.” God and no « 
saved them. Second, they told that this wa 
act of sheer grace: they were not a great 








tion nor a good people, but it pleased the Lord to 
set his favor on them, to choose them for his 
people: 
“The Lord did not set his love upon you, nor 
choose you, because ye were more in number 
‘than any people; for ye were the fewest of all 
peoples: but because the Lord loveth you...” 

(Deuteronomy 7: 7-8). 

There was an endless wonder in this divine 
favor and both the Old Testament and Paul never 
cease to speak of this wondrous act of grace. 
Moreover, because this grace was revealed inde- 
pendently of any good in Israel it was unchange- 
able. It came from the very nature of God himself, 
and God does not change. Thirdly, it meant that 
the Israelites were the people of God. God had 
redeemed them and made them his “peculiar” 2 
people. That knowledge of election might fill 
them with humble and adoring gratitude, or it 
might fill them with pride and arrogance. The Old 
Testament reveals both these reactions in the 
history of Israel. These reactions persist today. 


OFTEN IN THOSE FAR-OFF TIMES bands of wandering 
desert nomads through economic pressure were 
forced to go down to Egypt. There they remained 
for a time like those Israelites and finally the “call 
of the wild” drew them back again to the desert 
and they were swallowed up by the desert. The 
Exodus was different. Here again a group of no- 
mads came out of Egypt, and they were not 
swallowed up by the desert. The desert did not 
master them, but they mastered the desert, and 
.all the centrifugal tendencies of tribal life were 
resisted because those nomads were unified and 
mastered by a new faith in a living God of re- 
deeming grace who hated wrongdoing and was 
concerned with the right social relationships 
among men. 

The Israelites were to be a people set apart: 
their God was not as the gods of the heathen. They 
were to learn the real nature of God and to hear 
his demands. The Exodus is the confronting of 
men with God: this is the divine encounter. The 
Ten Commandments show both what God is in 
his essential nature and they show what God 
means men to be. 

We may pause a moment here to emphasize the 
significance of the Exodus for Israel. We will look 
at a word from the New Testament. That word 
is in the story of the Transfiguration which tells 
us how Moses and Elijah appeared talking with 
Jesus “of his departure, which he was to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem” (Luke 9:31). The word used 
in the Greek original for “departure” is “exodos,” 
which is just the Greek for our “exodus.” “They 
spoke of his departure [Exodus].” Is not 
that revealing and highly significant both for Old 
and New Testaments? It reveals the connection 
between Sinai and Calvary, and it makes clear the 
continuing redeeming purpose of God. The great- 





: “Peculiar” in the Authorized Version has the old English mean- 
ng, “one’s own.” It does not mean queer. 


est word the early Church could use to describe 
what God was doing in Christ was the word 
“Exodus.” The most significant event in the Old 
Testament is used to describe the most momentous 
fact of the New Testament. 


FROM THIS we can confirm the fact with which 
we started out: our religion is a historical religion. 
It rests on facts of history and in these facts God 
confronts men and brings them to decisive en- 
counter. So Paul can say in Romans 12:1, 

“I appeal to you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies as a 
living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, 
which is your spiritual worship.” 

The whole weight of Paul’s argument rests on the 
word “therefore.” That word implies the whole 
story of Christ’s redemptive work which Paul 
has just set forth. At the close Paul makes his 
appeal for decision. That shows that the early 
Christian Church began with a group of historical 
facts concerning Jesus. From these facts the 
church deduced a moral challenge and a spiritual 
response. As C. H. Dodd shows in his recent 
volume on Gospel and Law? the first thing in 
the early Church was Proclamation (Kerygma) 
of the fact and after that the Teaching (Didaché), 
the instruction as to how redeemed men must 
walk in humble and adoring response to God’s 
tender mercy. 


So WE TURN BACK to the Ten Commandments, and 
this is what we find: 

“TI am the Lord thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me” (Exodus 20: 2-3). 

Israel’s God is her Redeemer. And her God is not 
a nature god like the Baals of Palestine. He is a 
God with a character and the Ten Command- 
ments, the Law, is the revelation of his character. 
These laws show his inner nature; they show that 
he is a moral God. And he will have a people of 
character. The privilege of election implies duty 
and responsibility and the people must be edu- 
cated to the responsibility. Israel must become “a 
vessel . . . consecrated to the master.” 

How does God begin? He demands undivided 
loyalty. “Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” The mark of the Hebrew genius is intensity, 
and we must understand what that means. The 
Hebrew speech had few adjectives and fewer 
adverbs; by its very nature it was incapable of 
qualifying or modifying a statement. To the 
Hebrew a thing was black or white: there was no 
neutral gray for him. We have been trained in 
terms of Greek philosophy, and our first thought 
is always of a compromise. But the Hebrew could 
not compromise. It had to be either light or dark, 
life or death, Jehovah or Baal, God or Mammon. 
That is the way of the Hebrew, and Jesus was a 


8 Dodd, C. H., Gospel and Law, Columbig Univ. Press, N.Y. 1950. 
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Hebrew. That is why Jesus is so uncompromising 
in his demands. The Greek ideal was “nothing 
too much,” “moderation in all things.” Ecclesi- 
astes might say: “Be not righteous overmuch” but 
he ceased to be a Hebrew when he said so. The 
Greek said “both .. . and” but the Hebrew said 
“Either ... or.” The Greek was comprehensive 
and broad: the Hebrew was narrow and inten- 
sive. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might” (Deuteronomy 6:5). “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.” 

Every cutting edge must be narrow. And it 
may be that the first word of true religion is a 
word of intolerance. If any man preach another 
gospel, says Paul, “let him be accursed” (Gala- 
tians 1:8). There is only one Gospel, the Gospel 





of God’s mercy in Christ for sinful men. All oth 
are counterfeits. We will not tolerate them 
a moment. We pride ourselves on our large to! 
ance, and we develop minds that are like 
umbrellas which give shelter to all things. It 1 
not be. We may yield here and there on mi 
points of detail, but in the grand central princi) 
we must stand fast. We dare not allow ou: 
fections to be scattered and our strength diffu 
Undivided loyalty is God’s demand: it is 
secret of strength and joy. In the words of 
Psalmist we shall pray: 

“Unite my heart to fear thy name” (Psalm: 
11). So shall we attain to the full measur 
spiritual life, and in the words of Paul we 
“take every thought captive to obey Christ’ 
Corinthians 10:5). 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Methodism’s Great Law-making Body 


By James S. Wilder 


On APRIL 23, some eight hundred Methodist 
laymen and ministers from every state in the 
union and from many foreign countries will con- 
verge upon San Francisco, California, for the 
greatest quadrennial event in Methodism—the 
General Conference. These representatives of 
more than nine million Methodists from 142 an- 
nual conferences will consider and formulate the 
program and policies of Methodism for the next 
four years. And they will be following in the long 
and noble tradition of John Wesley and his little 
band of “the people called Methodists.” 

Two hundred and eight years ago on June 25, 
1744, John Wesley with his brother, Charles, four 
clergymen of the Church of England, and four 
lay preachers met at the Foundry in London for 
the first “Conference.” Charles Wesley says in 
his Journal, “We continued in Conference the 
rest of the week, settling our doctrine, practice, 
and discipline, with great love and unanimity.” 


From that “weak” beginning have come the - 


great Methodist Churches of England and the 
United States and the smaller branches of Meth- 
odism in at least forty-nine other nations. That 
historic Conference of 1744 had within it the seeds 
of every succeeding conference in its reliance upon 
questions and answers as a mode of procedure, 
upon open debate, majority rule, and the careful 
preservation of the “minutes.” 

The forerunner of the General Conference in 
American Methodism was the Christmas Confer- 
ence of 1784 which met in Baltimore, Maryland. 
That historic assembly following the Revolution- 
ary War marked the transfer of power over 
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American Methodism from an individual res 
in a foreign land (John Wesley in Englan 
the American preachers in conference. 

After 1784, the Methodists kept pace w 
rapidly expanding America. In the face of ; 
numerical growth and geographical spread, i 
came increasingly difficult for all of the prea: 
to come together in one annual conference. C: 
quently, by 1808 after much struggle and con 
mise, there evolved a representative Ge 
Conference which met quadrennially. This 
was empowered to make rules and regulation 
the entire Church. Thus, the General Confe1 
was given formal recognition as the sole law- 
ing body in Methodism. 

In the beginning this General Conferenc: 
invested with sweeping powers. Every righ 
privilege not specifically denied it, in what 
to be known as “The Restrictive Rules,” 
expressly delegated to it. But with the U: 
Conference in 1939 and the adoption of ; 
constitution, the rights and powers of the G« 
Conference were somewhat curtailed and 
specifically set forth. 


The General Conference shall have full legi 
power over all matters distinctively connection: 
in the exercise of said powers shall have au‘ 
as follows: 

1. To define and fix the conditions, privileg¢ 
duties of church membership. 

2. To define and fix the qualifications and du 
elders, deacons, supply preachers, local pre: 
exhorters, and deaconesses. 

3. To define and fix the powers and duties of / 





Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Missions, 
and of District, Quarterly, and Church Confer- 
ences. 

4. To provide for the organization, promotion, and 
administration of the work of the church outside 
the United States of America. 

5. To define and fix the powers, duties, and privileges 
of the episcopacy, to adopt a plan for the support 
of the bishops, to provide a uniform rule for their 
superannuation, and to provide for the discon- 
tinuance of a bishop because of inefficiency or 
unacceptability. 

6. To provide and revise the Hymnal and Ritual of 
the church and to regulate all matters relating to 
the form and mode of worship, subject to the 
limitations of the first Restrictive Rule. 

7. To provide a judicial system and a method of 
judicial procedure for the church, except as here- 
in otherwise prescribed. 

8. To initiate and to direct all connectional enter- 
prises of the church, such as publishing, evange- 
listic, educational, missionary, and benevolent, 
and to provide boards for their promotion and 
administration. 

9. To determine and provide for raising the funds 
necessary to carry on the connectional work of 
the church. 

10. To fix a uniform basis upon which bishops shall 
be elected by the Jurisdictional Conferences and 
to determine the number of bishops that may be 
elected by Central Conferences. 

11. To select its presiding officers from the bishops, 
through a committee, provided that the bishops 
shall select from their own number the president 
for the opening session. 

12. To change the number and the boundaries of 
Jurisdictional Conferences upon the consent of a 
majority of the Annual Conferences in each 
Jurisdictional Conference involved. 

13. To establish such commissions for the general 
work of the church as may be deemed advisable. 

14. To enact such other legislation as may be neces- 
sary, subject to the limitations and restrictions of 
the Constitution of the church.’ 


It will be noted that the election of bishops and 
the naming of members to general boards of the 
church, formerly among the high points of interest 
in a General Conference, are no longer functions 
of that body, but are now delegated to the Juris- 
dictional Conferences. 

Originally, both the annual conferences and 
the General Conference were attended solely by 
ministerial delegates. But the incongruity of a 
great Protestant Church of loyal members living 
in a democratic country who had no voice in the 
management of their own beloved Church became 
distressingly apparent. Certain clerical leaders 
began to urge that laymen be included in their 
conferences. But, like all innovations, lay repre- 
sentation had to run the gamut of criticism and 
obstructionism before it was fully accepted. The 
controversy that raged around this idea contrib- 
uted to the schism of 1828 that resulted in the 
formation of The Methodist Protestant Church. It 


‘ The Constitution of The Methodist Church, Division II, Section 
I, Article IV. 





was not until after the War Between the States 
that lay representation was introduced into both 
The Methodist Episcopal Church and The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South. The twentieth cen- 
tury was well on its way before laywomen re- 
ceived their full rights in the Church. 

Today, however, the Constitution of the Church 
guarantees that ministers and laymen stand 
shoulder to shoulder in equal numbers in all the 
conferences of Methodism. 

According to the Journal of the 1948 General 
Conference held at Boston, Massachusetts, there 
are one hundred and one annual conferences in 
the United States and forty-one elsewhere in the 
world. Each annual conference is entitled to 
elect one ministerial and one lay delegate for 
every seventy ministerial members and one ad- 
ditional member for a major fraction thereof. The 
smaller annual conferences, with fewer than 
seventy ministerial members, are entitled to one 
ministerial and one lay member. Most of these 
elections for the 1952 General Conference took 
place in the annual conferences during their 
1951 sessions. 


ALL OFFICIAL SESSIONS of the General Conference 
are presided over by one of the bishops who is 
selected by an administrative committee. Mem- 
bers of the Council of Bishops and of the Judicial 
Council occupy seats of honor before the Con- 
ference, but’ their voices are not heard publicly 
unless they are presiding, making reports, or being 
questioned on some specific matter. These individ- 
uals have no vote. 

As soon as possible following organization, the 
General Conference hears “The Episcopal Ad- 
dress.” All bishops contribute to this address, but 
one of their number is delegated to prepare the 
message and to read it before the Conference. It 
sets forth the accomplishments of the past and lays 
down a suggested pattern of things to come. This 
message from the bishops serves as a keynote 
address and as a foundation for legislation dealing 
with the program and policies of the coming 
quadrennium. Bishop Paul B. Kern of the Nash- 
ville Area will deliver the address this year. 

Like the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives, the General Conference does its 
work principally through committees which then 
report their recommendations to the Conference 
for final action. Each delegate to the Conference 
is assigned to at least one standing committee; 
and a large number of delegates are assigned 
to administrative, legislative, or special commit- 
tees. Obviously eight hundred members of the 
Conference could not possibly be heard in public 
debate; therefore, most of the delegates make 
their real contribution in these committees which 
range in size from ten to several hundred mem- 
bers. Some of the important committees require 
two persons, one lay and one clerical, from every 
annual conference. 

[CoNTINUED ON PacE 44] 
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Methodism 


and 


Protestant Unity 


By Fred Pierce Corson 


Bishop of the Philadelphia Area, The Methodist Church 


APPROVAL for Protestant unity is widespread. 
Even those who do not want to make any con- 
cessions to achieve a greater unity among Protes- 
tants talk of bringing the denominations together. 
The desirability of a wider and closer fellowship 
among the various branches of the Protestant 
Church is one of the hopeful evidences for greater 
Protestant influence and service. 

In promoting this improvement in our denomi- 
national relations, we must guard against “selling 
ourselves short” on the significant unity which 
now exists. Denominations as such are no more an 
obstacle to unity for the Protestants than the 
various “orders” are a hindrance to the unity 
achieved within the Roman Catholic Church. Both 
can be made to serve the greater unity if properly 
utilized for that purpose. 

Furthermore, Protestantism is not as disunited 
as a superficial interpretation of its statistics 
might indicate. While there are upwards of two 
hundred denominations among the Protestants, 
ten of these denominations contain approximately 
85 per cent of the total Protestant membership. 
Within the last two decades, especially, there have 
been many notable unions effected between de- 
nominations and among groups of the same de- 
nominational family both at home and on the mis- 
sion field. Methodist union and the newly formed 
Evangelical-United Brethren and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Churches are good examples. 

Another factor in praise of the present state of 
our Protestant unity and in favor of its extension 
is the vast amount of sentiment for it among indi- 
vidual Protestants and the multitude of ways they 
are expressing it in their personal and community 
relations. This is even true among both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. 

An indication of the progress which has been 
made in promoting unity is to be seen in the strong 
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Jerome 


interdenominational organizations which 

come into existence during the past fifty 

They are too numerous to mention. The mo 
nificant of them, however, are the coun 
churches organized on the world, national, 
and community levels and other groups lil 
International Council of Religious Educati: 
The World Sunday School Association. 

In striving for a greater unity, therefore 
not lose the significance and inspiration 
come with the realization of what has a 
been done. 

Protestant unity is, however, moving into 
phase where a clearer understanding of v 
to be achieved and the methods required | 
world conditions for reaching the goal are « 
tial. Not only must the leaders know w 
involved but because of the very nature « 
Protestant faith success in the effort will « 
upon all Protestants seeing clearly the g 
the steps leading to it. 

For one thing the full meaning of Pro 
unity is coming into clear focus. The daz 





an overemphasis on one phase of it to’ the detri- 
ment of the whole movement is not as great as it 
once was. The early tendency to follow the Roman 
Catholic totalitarian pattern of one larger denomi- 
nation is yielding to the more distinctly Protestant 
and democratic view of denominational person- 
alities working together in unison for Christ. The 
aim is not uniformity but unity. It is not achieved 
by regimentation but through harmony. 


THE IMPORTANT WORDS in Protestant unity are 
concord, co-ordination and co-operation. 

Concord means to agree with the heart and indi- 
cates a deeper relationship than that of an external 
organization. It is the thing our fathers called the 
unity of the Holy Spirit and it is the essential 
binder which holds us together under pressure. 

A better understanding and application of the 
principles of co-ordination are necessary for the 
maximum results of our Protestant unity. Only 
by the widest application of co-ordination can our 
total efforts be synchronized and destructive com- 
petition eliminated. This does not mean the elimi- 
nation of one and the retention of another but 
recognizes the value of each and places each in the 
position of its greatest value. 

Co-operation is the third word in the trilogy for 
the new Protestant unity. It is the solvent which 
can remove much of our current Protestant weak- 
ness and friction. Divide and conquer is an old 
strategy of evil. And there is a lot to be done 
within our own groups in the interest of co-opera- 
tion before we can enjoy the benefits of real unity. 

The organization essential for the largest Protes- 
tant unity needs our attention also. We live in a 
world that is organizationally-minded. Everything 
of a co-operative or of a community nature gets 
done by organization. To think, therefore, that 
high religious sentiment without the means of 
effective organization will establish a Christian 
world is to ignore “the signs of the times.” 

The kind of organization required for this 
emerging Protestant unity is a matter of major 
consideration. Surely it is not to be found in a 
reversion to the Roman Catholic pattern of one 
church, centralized in authority and control and 
regimented in thought and achievement. It will 
more likely develop along the lines General 
Douglas MacArthur, the first commander of the 
United Nations forces, used effectively in com- 
bining the troops of the sovereign nations joining 
in the plan. “The separate military forces repre- 
sented national elements of equal rank and 
authority, all taking a position of opposition in 
regard to a fixed issue, namely, unwarranted ag- 
gression; but all uniting in a common action and 
all yielding to the authority of a method which 
by their voluntary vote they created.” The demo- 
cratic and Protestant way is for denominations 
recognized as equal, to take a common position 
regarding some principle or undertaking and to 
unite in common action for its achievement, fitting 


into some plan which they created democratically. 

The strategy for Protestant unity must also take 
into account the mind-set of these times and match 
the plan to the temper of the hour. The recognition 
of individual worth, and the fact of differences 
require a method which will encourage individual 
initiative and hold these differences together. This 
age, noted also for its mass efforts and effects, 
will demand a similar demonstration of spiritual 
power in Protestant unity before it yields in 


- world-wide recognition of Protestant truth and 


influence. Then, too, the academics of an inquiring 
world so characteristic of the first half of the 
twentieth century give place now to a demand for 
the practical demonstration of Christianity’s sav- 
ing power for a failing world. The current mood 
of mankind to yield itself to leadership likewise 
presents a challenge for Protestants to put faith 
ahead of order and to let methods await the recon- 
secration of all Protestants in a common allegiance 
to the King of kings and the Lord of lords. 

All of these factors should be in the thinking of 
every denominational group desiring to participate 
in a movement for greater Protestant unity. What 
each denomination can contribute to the advance- 
ment of such a plan provides a starting point which 
guarantees success. 


WHAT THEN has Methodism to offer? Much in 
every way. . 

First of all, it has its tradition of ecumenical 
interest which makes it at home in united and in- 
terdenominational movements. Its founder, John 
Wesley, was called the most ecumenically-minded 
of all the reformers. Its outlook transcended all 
artificial and man-made boundaries. Leaving 
“every man to enjoy his own opinion and his 
own mode of worship,” the Methodists set “the 
love of God and of one’s neighbor as the ruling 
principle” and offered “the right hand of fellow- 
ship to every lover of God and man whatever his 
opinion or mode of worship be, for which he is to 
give an account to God only.” To this add Wesley’s 
world view of the Christian fellowship and his 
determination “to prevent a narrowness of spirit, 
a party zeal, that miserable bigotry which makes 
many unready to believe that there is any work of 
God but among themselves,” and you see the 
propulsion which has put Methodists prominently 
into all the movements which seek a wider unity 
through co-operation. 

In practical participation for united action the 
pragmatic philosophy of Methodism which asks 
always, “What needs to be done and how best 
can we do it?” again makes it a leader. In the 
earliest efforts to bring Protestants closer together 
the Methodists participated. At the Edinburgh, 
Lausanne, and Madras Conferences on Protestant 
unity, Methodist sponsorship and _ leadership 
played a large part in keeping the movement alive 
and bringing it to fruition in the World Council 
of Churches created at Amsterdam. At present a 
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Methodist bishop heads the committee working 
toward the union of the Protestant denominations 
in the United States. Methodists were officially 
among the founding groups of both the Federal 
Council of Churches and of the present National 
Council of Churches. 

In gifts Methodism has been most generous to 
these united movements. It is generally expected 
that The Methodist Church will supply at least 
one sixth of the finances required for any united 
Protestant movement in the United States. At 
present The Methodist Church raises practically 
one third of the American share of the World 
Council of Churches budget, which amounts to 
about 25 per cent of the total budget for the 
World Council. 

Through its hymnody, Methodism has both pro- 
vided a bond for Protestant unity and demon- 
strated its helpful uses. Charles Wesley’s hymns 
are found in all Protestant hymnals. In the crea- 
tion of The Methodist Hymnal no denominational 
requirements were set up for the authors selected. 

Methodism’s publications have, likewise, the 
ecumenical touch. Our Church School Literature 
is used by more than thirty denominations and 
The Upper Room transcends all denominational 
lines and language barriers. 

In the recognition of the ministerial orders and 
church membership of other denominations Wes- 
ley’s ecumenical spirit provides another bond 
for contemporary Protestant unity. 

Notably, also, in missionary policy and adminis- 
tration the so-called younger churches on the 
mission field have helped the Church in the home- 
land to break down the rigid separations which 
marked denominational lines in the past. 

In strategy, doctrine, and spirit Methodism has 
much to offer the ecumenical movement in Protes- 
tantism at this time. We must find some common 
ground around which to group and unite our dif- 
ferences. If the attempt to provide a common 
starting point for the united effort is sought in 
our varying theology, polity, or ecclesiasticism and 
divergent cultures, we are most likely never to 
make a start at all. John Wesley recognized the 
existence of all these differences but said we can 
unite on our experience in Christ. Here we can, 
he said, create “a league, offensive and defensive 
with every soldier of Christ.” 

Furthermore, if the strategy of a united Protes- 
tantism calls now for effective mass movements 
where world-wide participation in a common 
project moves forward as a unit, then Methodism 
can offer the experience and leadership of a vet- 
eran campaigner. Communism, fascism, and the 
Roman Catholic Church are now using the mass 
movement strategy with great effectiveness. Prot- 
estantism must not expect to win the world in 
its present mood with a seminar tactic. The con- 
nectionalism of The Methodist Church from the 
very beginning enabled it to adopt the mass effort 
in education, evangelism, finance, and missions. 
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IN THE REALM OF DOCTRINE united Protestant 
would appear to face its most difficult bar) 
Our doctrinal differences are many and emotio! 
ly deep-seated. However, there is, I believ: 
solution for this problem also and it is to 
found in the emphasis placed within our Met! 
ist doctrine. William R. Cannon in his book, 

Redeemer, observes that “the denominati: 
segmentation of Christianity is largely ideologi: 
while “the unity of the Christian movement 

in the personality of the Leader.” “He a 
breaks across all ideological and_ sociolo:; 
boundaries and Christian denominations no‘ 

ready to accept one faith and one baptisn 

pledge allegiance to one Lord.” 

This is the Methodist position and by livi: 
Methodists can bring a spirit and a point of 
to the united Protestant movement which 
keep it moving toward the final goal and ir 
main stream of the world’s religious life. 

Most of all Protestants must take heart. 
inferiority complex created by an overemp! 
of our weaknesses must give way to a confid 
which comes in the realization of our stre) 
Methodism can contribute much to this new } 
of view as world Protestantism stands on 
threshold of an open door of wonderful 0; 
tunity. 
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Reflecting the Prevailing Mood 


THE MAJORITY of astronomers in the sixt: 
and seventeenth centuries were no more pl 
with Copernicus and Galileo than was the Cl 
The great mass of doctors denied Harvey’ 
dence for the circulation of the blood. The a 
unanimous voice of “naturalists” (there sc: 
were any biologists then) heaped scorn upx 
observations and the gently presented infe1 
of Darwin. The Church, therefore, when 
jected new discoveries, was reflecting the p1 
ing mood of the times at least as much : 
nature of religion; and more so if religi 
seen in its true historic character.—Fro! 
Superstitions of the Irreligious, by George H 
1951; The Macmillan Company. Used by p: 
sion. 
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Thinking Leads to Knowledge 


THINKING leads a man to knowledge. H 
see and hear, and read and learn whate 
pleases, and as much as he pleases; he wil! 
know anything of it, except as he has tho 
over, that which by thinking he has ma 
property of his own mind.—Johann Pe: 
pioneer Swiss educator. 
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A MAN’Ss LIFE does not consist in the abi 
of his possessions.—Luke 12:15. 












































In the Midst of Death 


WE have death all about us. It reaches not only 
our physical existence but also our era, our ways 
of life, even our cherished assumptions concerning 
reality. 

How priceless it is to know that death has been 
conquered by Jesus Christ the Lord! The fact is 
fully attested. In grief we view the empty dwelling 
place of a friend and realize that he has not done 
more than to find life anew in line with the myste- 
rious purpose of God. The words ring like golden 
bells in the soul, “In Christ shall all be made 
alive.” In an infinitesimally small sense this, our 
dear one, has shared in the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion. In the same way, we who move along the 
path of faith are sharing in the power of that 
glorious fact. In the midst of death all about us, 
we are strengthened to live a life tinged with the 
everlasting glory of the Resurrection. 

Death seizes upon us early in its power. It 
attacks the organism of the soul after the manner 
of the microbe which destroys the corpuscles in 
the blood stream. We have been sad with the 
sight of persons who in their youth had squan- 
dered the priceless elements of the spirit. In the 
days of youth they were dead of soul. More com- 
mon is the sight of the human being moving 
toward “brutehood”—the God-breathed creature 
becoming the lower animal—a sickening form of 
decomposition indeed. Thus we see the power of 
death in the attacks from within. 

The allies of destruction also beat upon us 
ceaselessly from without. Death is everywhere 
about us. Not infrequently we lose our morale 
as the years pass. We long for the “good old days” 

(which exist for the most part in our own minds). 
We hold on to something which still looks golden 
and seems to have the feel of life. Life with some 
becomes bitter and black. Others take flight. 
Others take to alcohol. 

A few steps further, and we reach the point of 
mental aberration. Men, pursued by death, feel- 
ing its crawling advance within the spirit, look 
about for life, and see the signs of death every- 
where. “In the midst of life we are in death.” 


Could stark tragedy be more clearly played out 
upon the stage of life? 

Thus encompassed by death, we who believe 
in Jesus Christ, the Risen One, share the power 
of the Resurrection, of the unending life which it 
proved. In the midst of death we are in life, 
laden with the power of the risen life. The organ- 
ism of the soul becomes able to resist the attacks 
of the microbes of death within. The human being, 
made to grow steadily into the image of God, 
repels the downward drag of the brute elements. 
The forces that would undermine hope and darken 
the power of insight find themselves checked. In- 
stead of a struggling nostalgia for the past as 
imagined, there is the awareness of the ever- 
present reality of the One who could not be 
overcome by whatever blows life might land upon 
him. Thus we are reached by the power and 
prepared for the fact of the Resurrection. 

Cultures change. Old things “pass away.” We 
feel the vibrations of what once seemed unshak- 
able. If the very atoms themselves can be smashed, 
where shall we find the enduring foundations on 
which dependable life can be built? 

In the midst of such threats of death as these, 
we may stand secure. We share the power of the 
Risen One. Bitterness and disillusionment are out 
of place. Life is not something to be avoided. 
Life is to be pursued. We are to pursue it with 
zest right up to the last breath. It is fascinating. 
It presents opportunities to prove faith’s strength. 
Its depths are still to be fathomed. In a sense the 
profounder meaning of the creation comes to light. 
Man becomes “a living soul.” Such a pulsating, 
penetrating degree of living comes in the sharing 
of the Resurrection power. In its fullness it makes 
the transition from the period of the power to 
the accomplishment of the fact itself almost im- 
perceptible. 

Could we have a more comforting thought at 


this Eastertime? 
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THE BADGE 


A Story By Fvalin Brown Frantz 


HEAvEN delighted him at first. It was even 
better than he had dreamed it, in those almost 
forgotten days. The people were comely and kind, 
pleasant to see and to hear. The beauty of the 
landscape was beyond telling. There were great 
trees that looked as if their enameled foliage had 
been showered with confetti, so flecked they were 
with multicolored birds. Blossoms met the eye 
at every turn, in inexhaustible richness and 
variety. It surprised him, to be sure, that all of 
these blossoms were without perfume. But where 
everything else was lavish in perfection, this was 
surely an unimportant detail. 

It was still possible for him to recall if he wished 
(though he was little inclined to make the effort) 
some of the burdens he had cast off. Time, for 
example. There had never been enough of it, 
and... strangely ... this lack had been a weight 
that he must carry. Apparently Time did not 
exist here. No one spoke of it, no one thought 
of it, and the young man told himself that it was 
good to be rid of such a problem. One could 
accomplish anything, he reflected, if he were not 
frustrated by Time. But here he realized that 
the very wording of his thoughts belonged, not 
to the radiant world about him, but to that other, 
shadow-shrouded world that he would willingly 
forget. 

What, to be sure, could one wish to accom- 
plish where all was so smooth, so bright, so 
summer-warm? 

Nonetheless, the young man soon felt himself 
to be ill at ease, haunted by a sense of negligence. 
In life, he had been a notable athlete, scrupulous 
to keep his strength and his skill undiminished. 
Now phrases that he had once used floated back 
into his mind, and he told himself—looking with 
something like shame at his smooth white arm— 
that what he needed was to “get back in condi- 
tion.” To accomplish this, he knew that he must 
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do something difficult, but nothing met his 
that suggested to him any possibilities whate 
He would, he decided, go to the Audience Ch 
ber and proffer his first request. No doubt it 
to meet such situations that the Audience Ch 
ber had been provided. 

He must have been expected; for all the d 
opened before him, and he had only to fal 
his knees before the great throne and tel! 
wish. “I want to do something difficult, to acl 
something.” The pearly clouds that veiled 
bright Face shifted a little, and he thought he 
a glimpse of a smile. Could it have been a s 
of amusement? Before he could explain his 
or apologize for being discontented in He 
(which he somehow felt to be a grave dis 
tesy) he saw that the light that came fron 
throne was fading, that it was withdrawins 
ceding, that he was being left alone. 

Panic took possession of him. Never ha: 
felt such terror. Never had he known such u 
necessity as the one which now forced hi 
follow the bright-rimmed cloud. Soon the v« 
moss that carpeted Heaven had disappeared 
the road was dusty and encumbered with j: 
stones. He was sobbing between his lal 
breaths, but he continued to run. It was gr 
dark, and he stumbled many times and br 
himself. He knew well enough that he coul: 
turn back. But Heaven was now empty, a! 
wanted only to feel the Presence and to hea 
Voice, wherever they might lead him. 

When he awoke and looked up into the 
petual May of the great trees of Paradise, h 
very tired. His muscles ached at every move 
Strangely enough, these sensations filled hin 
happiness, and he savored the pain as hi 
never savored any bodily pleasure. He sea 
his memory for the explanation. “I did it 
said. “I pursued Him until He received w 








accepted me, He spoke to me clearly. It was very 
hard, but I succeeded.” And the young man 
smiled. 

Heaven’s cloudless May had not paled, nor 
had the womb of any flower swollen with the 
living seed, before the young man presented him- 
self a second time in the Audience Chamber. 
Once more he knew but too well what it was that 
he lacked. Though he spoke with deference, his 
voice had a certain ring. “I need to feel,” he said, 
“noble anger. It was by this that in the old days 
I knew myself to be your liege man. Now I am 
confused, and I no longer know whose servant I 
am.” It was apparent that no direct answer was to 
be given him. After a long interval he was aware 
that the Messenger stood beside him and spoke: 
“He says that anger is not the prerogative of 
Men, who stand in need of forgiveness for their 
many sins. He says you are presumptuous, and 
that you are to go your way and speak no more 
of this.” 

The young man withdrew, but as he went his 
body trembled with anger at the tyranny of the 
Most High, and he shook his fist at the sky and 
spoke out clearly and unafraid: “If we who were 
made of the dust can forgive You for making us 
what we are, truly it should settle every score 
between us!” And he went his way, but now he 
felt strong, warm, and alive from his head to his 
feet. 

Heaven’s landscape was unchanged and still 
beautiful beyond belief, when the young man 
came a third time to the great throne room. This 
time he was diffident and inclined to be apolo- 
getic; for he suspected that he must seem un- 
reasonable indeed. Yet there was a compulsion 
upon him. “I need,” he said humbly, and he 


Confession 


I think I know how Peter felt 


Standing beside the servants’ fire, 


bowed his head, “I need, I must have, Sorrow. 
Without Sorrow I am less than a man.” Almost at 
once the Messenger stood beside him, and spoke: 
“He is very much pleased with you. He says you 
have learned what you were brought here to 
learn, and that you are now ready to be pro- 
moted to a higher life. I am to conduct you, but 
first He wishes to give you the decoration you 
have earned, the badge of your new rank.” 

A sudden radiance enveloped him, and some- 
thing warm and vibrant touched his left breast. 
But the light faded quickly, the Messenger was 
beckoning him to follow, and there was not 
time to examine the new emblem which he was 
wearing. 

The landscape was changing now. The summery 
copses of Heaven had given place to a bleak coun- 
tryside, where men were working in the fields 
and women were busy in the dooryards with 
the care of their children. Now they were entering 
a city, and turning into a street of which he 
seemed to know every paving stone. A vast con- 
tentment took possession of him, and he knew 
that it was for this that he had longed and sick- 
ened among the amaranths of Heaven. Home 
held everything that he needed. There were hard 
things, in plenty, to be done. There was evil in 
his own heart and in the hearts of other men that 
must be met and subdued by the noble anger of 
men. And there was ... how well he remem- 
bered! ... there was always Sorrow. 

Suddenly he thought of his badge, and lifted 
it with his fingers to examine it closely. The skies 
here were dark, there was no sunbeam any- 
where to be reflected in its surface, yet it was 
shining like a tiny star. For the first time he 
perceived that the badge was a Cross. 


While Jesus faced the mob within— 


Its mockery and ire. 


And I would say, though fire is good 
And needful down a wintry way, 
Simon Peter knew no warmth 

Or comfort on that day. — 


Having once stood, myself, without 
Through a long hour when He was tried, 
I see how Peter’s head was bowed; 
How, sorrowing, he cried. 


By WEBB DYCUS 
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ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 





Great Ideas 


in the Old Testament 


Apr. 6: THE ONE LORD OF ALL 
THE EARTH 


Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 

Attention has frequently been called in these 
lessons to the fact that in early Old Testament 
times each tribe or nation had its own patron 
god. The gods were local gods, presiding over 
definite territories and their peoples. At the best 
they were neutral in as far as other peoples were 
concerned. Since ancient tribes and nations were 
frequently at war with their neighbors, the gods 
were frequently fighting with their own people 
against other people and their gods. 

Religion was thus a divisive force in ancient 
society, keeping people apart and accentuating 
their differences. In somewhat different ways, 
this has been true down through the ages, and is 
true today. The Moslem League is united, at least 
ostensibly, around a religion. This religious loy- 
alty helps to keep the League distinct from, and 
even antagonistic toward, other nations which 
surround the Moslem nations. 

Similarly, when India obtained her freedom 
from England, religious differences between Mos- 
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lem and Hindu were largely instrumental 
splitting the newly freed people into two hos 
camps, Pakistan and India. 

It is thus not fair to assume from the title 
this study that religion is necessarily a unify 


force, uniting all mankind under “The One Li 


of All the Earth.” But the Hebrew and Christ 
religions have moved in that direction, and i 
that tendency which we are studying today. 
Polytheistic religions have frequently show 
tendency to unite their many gods into a m¢ 
theism. In discussing today’s lesson in Ac 


Student, Gordon Pratt Baker tells interestin 


of such a movement in Egypt centuries be! 
the birth of Christ. Impressed by the one su! 
the heavens, Ikhnaton allowed only one god 
the people to worship. But chiefly for reason 
traditionalism and of jealousy, his reform did 
last long. The old gods and their priesthoods v 
re-established. 

The Greeks had a multitude of gods, one 
almost every function in the realm of nat 
Eventually their philosophers, too thoug! 
to accept such a childish interpretation of 
world, taught that there was only one god a 
in different ways. Apollo was god when he n 
the sun rise, Zeus was the same god whe! 
sent a thunder storm, Persephone was the s 
god making crops grow, and the like. But a 
the people tended to hold their older mytholo 
For selfish reasons the priests, who made m« 
out of the worship, encouraged the older myt! 
gies. 

Two comments are suggested by such a st 
One is the slowness and difficulty with v 
people change traditional opinions and attit 
The idea of one God was more reasonable, 1 
helpful, and better in every way, but the px 
had always believed in many gods, and so 
continued to believe in many. Similarly, 1 
prejudice has been seen for generations to 
denial of democracy and of Christianity, the 
faiths in which we think we believe most 
thusiastically, and yet people continue to : 
their prejudices. 

A second comment is the danger of eccl: 
ticism. Both in Egypt and in Greece the p 
were largely influential in holding to the old 
because their positions as priests were at : 
Frequently religious organizations have bee: 
worst enemies of religion. A very learned 
very devout scholar once said that any reli 
movement which developed an efficient org: 
tion was in danger of the devil. 

Israel’s development from polytheism 
monotheism was not without struggle. Tha 
in part the reason for the tension which d 
oped between prophet and priest. But thoug 
development was very slow, it was perm: 
and the monotheism of Judaism, of Christi: 
and of Mohammedanism today all result fr: 

In earlier lessons, emphasis has been p 





if 





on the part played by the removal from Judah 
and the exile in Babylonia in bringing the Jews to 
believe in “One Lord of All the Earth.” They 
found that the world was one; for out in Baby- 
lonia the sun rose, rain fell, crops ripened just 
as they had in Judah. There must be one Mind 
and Will behind the whole process. Jehovah was 
at work in Babylonia as truly as in Judah, and the 
gods of the Babylonians did not exist. 

But other forces, more distinctly Jewish, were 
also at work. The Old Testament prophets had 
made the people believe that Jehovah was not 
only the God of Israel, but also the God of right- 
eousness. His chief concern was for morals. 

And the moment Jehovah began to be inter- 
preted in terms of moral living, national and racial 
barriers began to crumble; for no nation and no 
religion can claim a monopoly in morals. Reli- 
gions can monopolize their particular rites and 
forms of worship, but no religion has any monop- 
oly on honesty, or truth, or courage, or kindliness. 
If Jehovah was interested in these things, then 
he was interested in all the peoples of the earth; 
for these things were found among all of them. 
And if Jehovah punished the opposites of these, 
then he would punish Israel as well as other 
nations; for Israel, too, had sinned. The same 
God was at work everywhere. 

This was the message of Amos, the first of the 
writing prophets. The rugged old farmer never 
speculated about monotheism, but he laid the 
ground for it. In chapters 1 and 2 he declares that 
Jehovah will punish, not only Israel, but also 
Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, and Moab. 
The God of morals was universal. Just as the 
Hebrews later found that there was one God in 
the realm of nature, they were now finding that 
there was one God in the realm of ethics. 

It was this universal God whom Jesus learned 
from the prophets, the God of his Jewish fathers, 
and he is the God with whom we must deal today 
just as truly as men did in the days of Moses and 
Amos and Second Isaiah, the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, “The One Lord of All the 
Earth.” 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


This is the next to last of a series of fifteen 
lessons on the subject, “God Reveals Himself to 
Israel.” The lesson on March 2 was in some 
ways a companion study to this one. The title 
for the lesson that Sunday was “Israel’s God 
Becomes Known as the Universal Creator.” Surely 
it follows that if we believe in one God as a uni- 
versal Creator, we will also believe in one Lord of 
all the earth. Look again at the lesson for March 2, 
and see in what way it was similar in purpose to 
today’s lesson. A review of the first of these 
lessons may be a profitable way to start. 

Study the material in Adult Student. The “Bib- 


lical Interpretations” in ApuLT TEACHER will also 
be helpful to you in interpreting the scriptural 
background. Do not let either of these take the 
place of careful reading of the Bible verses listed 
for this lesson. It will probably be best to read 
all the Scripture at once in order to get an over- 
all look at the biblical background for this lesson. 

The purpose of this lesson is to show how Is- 
rael gave to the world a mature ethical mono- 
theism—one God great enough to be Lord of all 
the earth. 

The one way to introduce this lesson is through 
a review of the previous lessons in this unit. In a 
sense each of these is a forerunner of this lesson. 
These lessons show the gradual development of 
the idea of God in the thought and experiences of 
the Hebrew people. 

Another possible approach in beginning this 
lesson would be to summarize the foundations of 
monotheism as Baker does in his opening para- 
graphs, showing how Amos, Second Isaiah, and 
Jonah, all made their contribution to this belief 
about God. 

Still a third approach would be to show how 
other religions have had within them a gradual 
development of an idea of God not unlike that 
of the Israelites. Baker does this well in his claim 
that the Semites, the Babylonians, and the Egyp- 
tians all grew in their idea of God being one God. 
All of these religious faiths actually had an in- 
fluence on ‘the thinking of Moses. If you intro- 
duce the subject in this way, you would then 
want to go back to the foundations of monotheism 
as found in Amos, Second Isaiah, and Jonah. 


I. Foundations of Monotheism 


A. All nomadic peoples, including the Hebrews, 
subscribed to the doctrine, “One tribe, one God.” 
When in history do you think this idea developed 


‘to the point that religious leaders were saying, 


“One world, one God”? 

B. Trace the development of the idea of God 
from Amos to Second Isaiah to Jonah. 

C. History conspired with faith to produce the 
revelation of one world. 


II. One God Idea Not New but Unique 


A. Egypt proclaimed this doctrine fourteen 
centuries before Christ. The sun-god became to 
the Egyptians the creator of all races of men and 
not merely the maker of the Egyptians. 

B. Moses was raised in this tradition—he too 
became a monotheist, though of a different kind. 
His God was Jehovah. 

C. Egypt found God in triumph but forgot him 
when her gods perished in their grasp for a mate- 
rial empire; Israel found God in defeat and forgot 
the gods when he established a spiritual king- 
dom throughout the earth. 


III. The Hebrews’ Sense of Mission 


A. There arose among the Hebrews the story 
of a great promise through which God linked 
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Israel to a world mission: “And behold, I am 
with thee, and will keep thee whithersoever thou 
goest...” (Genesis 28:15). 

B. The reverse of this was Israel’s special duty 
to emphasize her obligation to make known the 
divine will unto the ends of the earth. (See 
Isaiah 49:6.) 

C. The culmination of this is given in Luke’s 
description of what happened at Penecost when 
the disciples preached to people from every por- 
tion of the earth. 

D. No matter what happened, Israel’s divine 
commission brought her to regard herself as the 
trustee of spiritual riches which God meant for 
her to use for the redemption of all the earth. 


IV. The Balances of God 


Israel finally beheld Yahweh as the one Lord 
of all the earth, demanding justice to be admin- 
istered throughout the world. Apart from this 
discovery of Israel’s leaders, there would have 
been no vision of the all-inclusive God whom 
Christians worship. 

A. Moses was led to desire such a God as he 
observed “Man’s inhumanity to man.” 

B. Nathan saw in David’s sin that Yahweh was 
brought into great contempt. 

C. Elijah saw the injustice in the life of the 
tyrannical Jezebel. 

D. Amos pronounced the divine curse upon 
Israel for her oppression of the poor. 

E. Micah opposed a nation whose powerful 
ruling classes “oppressed a man and his house, 
even a man and his heritage.” 

F. Jesus built on the work which all of these 
who had gone before him had done. 


V. Summary and Conclusion 


Egypt, Babylon, India, Persia, Greece, and other 
nations and peoples had taken part in the cry for 
justice. This is an universal cry, and the God of 
justice must be universal himself. Israel’s eventual 
concept of one God who had “made from one 
every nation of men to live on all the face of the 
earth” (Acts 17:26) is a culmination of this uni- 
versal need and quest for such a God. 

An important question for us is: In the light of 
these biblical testimonies, do we believe that the 
divine revelation is still going on? Are there con- 
temporary individuals serving as God’s spokes- 
men? 

Do you think there is a parallel between the 
theme of this lesson, which holds that the idea of 
one God big enough to be Lord of all the earth 
came about as a gradual growth, and the view 
that the idea of God for an individual must also 
have a gradual growth? Is it possible that the 
trouble with many modern Christians is that their 
idea of God is still a childish or primitive idea of 
God? Is it true that a person’s idea of God should 
grow and develop through the years until his 
final view toward the end of life is the nearest to 
the truth? 
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Can it be that one of the chief functions of 
adult church-school class should be to help n 


bers of the class come to a more mature con: 


of what God is like and how he can work in 
lives of people who have a firm faith in him? 

One helpful way to examine this area is to 
to the lives of the Christian men and wome 
our world. Biographies and _ autobiograr 
should help us greatly at this point. Take 
Christian whose life is recorded in such a 
that we can study it. See what his idea of 
was as a child, as a young person, and the 
various stages of his adult life. In most insta 


you will find a gradual growth in the conce; 
God for the person and a corresponding chang 


what God meant to this person as his conce} 
God went through a change. 

Take the lives of one or more Christian 
sons with whom you are familiar, and exa 
them with this in mind. If you have the biogra 
autobiography, or sketch of such a person’s 
you may be better able to do this by reviewin 
written account. To be sure, in some lives 
will find the record of sudden changes in 
idea of God. A religious conversion is near] 
ways such a sudden change. But you will 
find that there was definite preparation fo 
conversion. Nearly all conversions of whic! 
have record, including the well-known conve 
of Saul on the Damascus road, had in them 1 
important events which clearly seem to have 
a preparation for these conversions. 

John Wesley’s life can serve as an exam} 
the importance of the growth of God in ons 
son’s life. It is especially appropriate in ¢ 
us an instance in which a person grew t 
place that his idea of one God ruling all the « 
was quite different and certainly more matu 
a later date than had been true earlier in hi 
Quite early in his life John Wesley began to 
the idea that God was a universal God wh: 
created and yet was Lord of life. Much late: 
young man, he believed so much in God’s int 
in people everywhere that he went as a missi: 
to Georgia to convert the Indians. Althoug! 
mission was chalked off as a failure by W 
himself, he learned from it and continued to ; 
It was later after his Aldersgate experienc: 
he came to a still more mature concept of Gx 


Mystery 


ONCE upon a time I was not reconciled 
world because there were things about it 
not like. Today, I am still not reconciled to 
for another reason—that I find things are 
simple to explain as I once imagined.—G 
Santayana, on his 88th birthday. 
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Apr. 13: GOD IN MAN 


Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 

Our title is slightly misleading; for the phrase 
“God in Man” is not typically Jewish. At a later 
time, Paul had much to say about “Christ in me.” 
That was his “hope of glory.” There lives not I, 
but Christ in the I. Paul identified himself with 
the risen, spiritual Christ to an extent that is hard 
for practical-minded people to appreciate. 

But Paul lived in a late period, when the Jews 
had been much influenced by the thought of the 
Greek world all about them, and this type of 
thinking belonged to the Gentiles rather than to 
the Jews. They had all sorts of baptisms and 
sacred meals and other techniques through which 
they thought to take the nature of their gods into 
themselves. An inscription found on some of their 
tombs is, “I am the god: the god is I.” 

It therefore seemed perfectly natural when 
Paul talked to these Gentiles about taking the 
risen Christ into himself that he could say “Christ 
in me.” 

But for the Old Testament this was not true. 
The ancient Israelite would have been horrified 
at the idea that his God might be in him. God was 
too great, too transcendent, too “altogether other.” 
The worshiper and God were two; never one. 
God was outside, over there: the Israelite was 
over here. They had dealings with each other— 
for that was the essence of religion—but no- 
where does the Old Testament speak of God being 
in a man. 

But though the ancient Israelite was not mys- 
tical, he was keenly aware of his relations with 
God, and that fact gave significance to life. 

There is uncertainty about the exact meanings 
of the Old Testament statements that man was 
made “in the image of God,” and that God 
“breathed into his nostrils the breath of life,” 
but at the very least they mean that the life 
which is in man came from the life of God, thus 
endowing him with a kinship to God which is in 
no others of his creatures. 

In the revived emphasis on sin in the Church 
today we are likely to play down the dignity of 
human life in the Old Testament. A recent writer 
has said that the whole Bible is just the story of 
man’s failure before God. But this is to neglect a 
large element in Hebrew thought. At times the 
ancient writers were amazed at the dignity which 
God had given men. 


Yet thou hast made him but little lower than God, 
And dost crown him with glory and honor! 
Thou makest him ruler over the works of thy 
hands, 
Thou hast put all things under his feet. 
(Psalms 8: 5-6.) 1 





1 The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 


Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 











































“Christ in Yellow” by Paul Gauguin. (Photo from Three 
Lions.) 


Belief in the dignity of man derives largely from 
belief in his kinship with God. 

Because of this essential relationship between 
men and their God, it was possible for them to 
obey him—and how proud they were of it! The 
fact that they had and could observe the law of 
God was the one thing that marked the Jew off 
from all other peoples, “those lesser breeds who 
knew not the law.” While all the rest of God’s 
creation unconsciously fulfilled his purpose for it, 
to man alone was reserved the privilege of know- 
ing and understanding the will of God, and con- 
forming his life to it. It is interesting to note how 
ecstatically the Israelite wrote in praise of this 
law which we Christians are likely to think was 
a burden to him. “Oh how love I thy law! It is my 
meditation all the day!” (Compare Psalms 19, 119, 
and others.) 

Because it is possible for God to reveal his will 
to man, man can co-operate with him. In most of 
the things that God wanted to do on earth, he 
seemed to depend on man for help. When he 
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made the Garden of Eden, he turned it over to 
Adam to cultivate (Genesis 2:15). He worked 
miracles to bring the Hebrews out of Egyptian 
slavery, but he chose to do it through Moses. He 
tore down the walls of Jericho without a blow 
being struck, but he gave the priests their part 
in it. He drove out the army of Midianites with 
three hundred unarmed men, but he made Gideon 
collect and select them. It is not surprising that 
Paul called men “co-workers with God.” God is 
running the world, but he is doing it through 
man’s help. 

The kinship between God and man makes it 
possible for man to understand, at least in a sim- 
ple, childish way, God’s works. God has written 
truth and order into his world. The world itself 
is not aware of this, and the beasts do not know it. 
But because man has a mind which resembles 
God’s mind, he can appreciate the marvel of it all. 

Similarly, God has written beauty into his 
world, but the animals know nothing of beauty. 
Only to men do the heavens declare the glory of 
God, because man has the ability to respond to 
the beauty of God. And the same is true in the 
realm of morals, where only man is enough like 
God to know any difference between right and 
wrong. 

Because man can respond thus to God, he is 
made humble rather than proud, because he can 
get some idea of how much greater God is than 
he. Abraham was “dust and ashes,” and was not 
worthy to speak to God (Genesis 18:27). Isaiah 
cried that he was “undone” when he saw God in 
the Temple (Isaiah 6:5). Even Jesus, when he 
was called “Good,” insisted that none was good 
but God (Mark 10:17). 

But the Israelite “enjoyed” his God, as the West- 
minster catechism says it is the duty of men to do. 
Notice the Psalms. Over and over the writers 
break out into ecstasy. 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is with- 
in me bless his holy name!” 

“Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord!” 

Man, for all his sinning, is a noble creature. 
There is nothing else like him in the earth. And 
for the Israelite, God’s whole purpose for the 
world was to bring man to his intended destiny. 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 

This is the last lesson in a unit on “God Re- 
veals Himself to Israel.” Although this lesson has 
been planned for an Easter lesson, it is in a sense 
unique as a consideration for Easter. In the In- 
ternational Lessons for Easter the scriptural basis 
is nearly always the Gospels of the New Testa- 
ment. In this lesson, all of the biblical references 
except the last one are taken from the Old Testa- 
ment. This lesson is a fitting close to the fifteen 
lessons we have been studying on how God re- 
veals himself. It is also a fitting study to make on 
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Easter. Finally, our consideration of the sub 
“God in Man” is the natural and final triu: 
of an attempt to trace the growth of the ide: 
God from a primitive concept to a high and n« 
concept, the God of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The material in Adult Student might be 1 
several times; there is more here than can 
comprehended in one quick reading. Baker gu 
us across the centuries, from the time of A 
ham to the time of Jesus, pointing out how « 
successive leader was humbled by God’s pres 
only to stand on his feet and be proud that he 
a son of God, confident that God could use hin 
some special mission. A careful study of Bal! 
material will give you much which you will \ 
to teach in this lesson. 

The Biblical Interpretations in Aputt TEA 
should also be helpful in your preparation. It 
give you some of the clues which you wil! 
in order to understand some of the biblical 
sages. Neither of these was meant, howeve 
take the place of your study of the scriptural 
for this lesson. 

Since this is Easter, your lesson period is 
sibly going to be shorter than usual. Many chi 
es observe Easter in such a manner that 
church-school hour is either omitted or cut : 
You should anticipate this. It may be that yor 
your class will want to make plans to come e: 
so that you will have full time for this less: 
will certainly be disappointing if you sper 
the time in preparation which this lesson 
require and then not have the full period n 
to consider successfully such an important 
ject. 

The purpose of this lesson is to show th: 
highest revelation of God is God’s revelat 
himself in man as well as to man. We have 
to speak of this revelation of God in Christ : 
Incarnation. 

Since your time is limited, your subject a 
cult one and of great significance, this is n 
best time to plan to use the discussion met! 
your chief approach. If the class seems to 
to discuss this subject, you can do one « 
things: change your plans and lead the disc 
even though it may take you in a different 
tion than your planning has anticipated, or s 
that the discussion be postponed until nex‘ 
day. 

Introduce this lesson by developing the t! 
which Baker brings forward in his first 
graph. Point out how near the Israelites s: 
have come to the end of their journey, in 
God has been revealing himself to them on 
and higher levels. Stress the idea that 
would have been great disappointment if 
had not come into our world at this time | 
us a still higher revelation of God—the 
tion of God in man. 

If He had not come, the disillusionment 
have been far-reaching. To be sure, not al! 
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Jews recognized him as the Saviour, but even 
this group has had the strength of his leader- 
ship as prophet, although they may not have been 
willing to recognize him as Saviour of the world. 
Many of the finest modern Jewish rabbis draw 
upon Jesus for much of their inspiration and 
teaching, just as Gandhi, even though a Hindu, 
looked to Jesus for much of his strength. 


I. Men Are More Than Creatures 


A. The fact that men could “think God’s 
thoughts after him” put them on a different and 
higher plane in relation to God than were the 
rest of his creatures. 

B. Men knew the meaning of justice and mercy 
and unconquerable love. 

C. While the birds and the beasts could adjust 
themselves to God’s world, men had learned how 
to bend it to their will. 

D. The Hebrews came to describe the spiritual 
life of man by using exactly the same word which 
they employed when they discussed the spirit of 
God. They felt that man and God were of the 
same elemental substance. 

E. Inherent in this concept of shared spiritual 
powers was the conviction that man himself is 
the noblest revelation of God. Jesus was the first 
to put this thought in such simple and under- 
standable language as “For behold, the kingdom 
of God is in the midst of you” (Luke 17:21). 


II. The Dignity of Man 


A. No other religion ever conferred such dig- 
nity upon the human race. Nothing that God 
has made is so splendid as man, according to the 
Old Testament view. 

B. However, Israel never mistook the image 
of God for God himself. At this point they were 
unlike the Greeks and Romans. 

C. Abraham, Isaiah, and Jeremiah were all 
awed and humbled by God but at the same time 
received confidence from God to act as one of his 
special agents. 


III. Specific Evidence of God 


A. “Look for the best in man, and you will see 
God,” so the Hebrews seemed to hold. Jesus 
likened the “kingdom of heaven . . . to a man” 
and thus glorified the concept of man at the 
same time he was trying to explain what God’s 
kingdom is like. 

B. Five Concepts of God 

1. The earliest concept of Jehovah may have 
been the portrayal of him as a mighty warrior 
fighting in behalf of his chosen people. 

2. Later Israel began to think of Yahweh as her 
goel—her next of kin, protecting her from her 
enemies and meting out justice in her name. 

3. To think of Jehovah as Israel’s shepherd was 
a natural outgrowth of familiar experiences and 
derived its nature from the pastoral pattern of a 
nomadic people. Ezekiel made use of this. 


4. The concept of God as husband was another 
which was used by numerous leaders of Israel. 

5. The Fatherhood of God was developed by 
many of the best Jewish leaders but was given its 
final form by Jesus. These last two concepts were 
dealt with in detail in the lesson for March 16. 
The sum total of Israel’s experience: Apart from 
man, God was incomprehensible; apart from God, 
man was insignificant. 


IV. The Highest Revelation—Jesus 


A. Jesus refused to regard himself as the mighty 
warrior fighting for his people, but he identified 
himself with most of the other concepts which his 
people had used in thinking about God. 

B. He linked his ministry with that of the 
cosmic gardener; he assumed the role of the 
goel as he declared to his surprised disciples “. . . 
Whoever does the will of my Father in heaven is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.” He disclosed 
the fact that he was the Good Shepherd; he pro- 
fessed identity with the Father, and he acknowl- 
edged that, like the great figure whom Second 
Isaiah had described, he was the “servant of all.” 
Never did he disassociate himself from human 
experience. 

C. Thus in his life, Jesus proved that God 
shares man’s lot; in his death and Resurrection, 
that man shares God’s responsibility. 

Conclusion: Men have been very slow to realize 
fully that the statement “God in Man” is literally 
true. It would seem that this truth would have 
been completely recognized after Jesus’ life, 
death, and Resurrection. Through the centuries 
some great souls have come to be aware of the 
fact that God is in Man and have proved the sin- 
cerity of their belief by their own lives. 
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Artificial Light vs. Daylight 


WoMEN sometimes have the problem of trying 
to judge by artificial light how a dress will look 
by daylight. That is very like the problem of all 
of us: to dress our souls not for the electric lights 
of the present world but for the daylight of the 
next. The good dress is the one that will face that 
light. For that light will last longer.—From “The 
Christian Hope—Its Meaning for Today,” by C. S. 
Lewis, in Religion in Life, Winter 1951-1952; used 
by permission. 
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He Forgave Sins 


.. . In forgiving sins. He [Christ] made men 
whole, and showed clearly who He was.—Ire- 
naeus. 
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The Christ 


HE has changed sunset into sunrise —Clement 
of Alexander. 
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Unit IV: Israel’s Sense 


of Destiny 


Apr. 20: GOD SEEKS A MAN 


by W. A. Smart 


Biblical Interpretations 


We are beginning with today’s lesson a series 
on “Israel’s Sense of Destiny.” The story of tiny 
Israel across the centuries is one of the amazing 
phenomena of history, whether we look at it from 
the viewpoint of religion, of sociology, of racial 
survival, or from any other. As we follow this 
series of lessons, we will review some of the 
facts which we have already studied in following 
the development of the Old Testament, but we 
will see them from a somewhat different angle. 

Almost all modern studies of Israel, either of 
its national life or of its religion, take their start 
from Moses. There was no nation of Israel before 
Moses, and the nature of the Hebrew religion 
before Moses is not at all clear. From Moses and 
the Exodus on, we feel that we have firmer 
ground under our feet. 

But today’s lesson starts our series with Abra- 
ham, “the father of the faithful,” who lived some 
four centuries before Moses. We are glad not 
to omit the stories of Abraham and the other 
patriarchs. The traditions of the Hebrews start 
with Abraham in Genesis 12, unless we want to 
go back to the Garden of Eden and assume that 
Adam and Eve were Hebrews. 

We cannot be too sure of the historic accuracy 
of the stories about Abraham. The oldest writings 
which tell about him were written about a thou- 
sand years after the events which they describe, 
and we know what has always happened to hero 
stories which were repeated by mouth generation 
after generation, especially among primitive peo- 
ple who cared little for history as such, but loved 
their heroic traditions. The famous legends of the 
good King Arthur of England and his Round 
Table are an illustration. 

Since the Israelites looked back on Abraham 
as the originator of their race, it is interesting for 
us to notice the features in the Abraham stories 
which they cherished because they were con- 
tinuing parts of the life of Israel at the later date 
when the records were written down. We pre- 
serve the stories about Washington and Lincoln 
which we cherish because they are in agreement 
with our ideas today: in fact, we exaggerate these, 
while we forget many others. 

The first such feature, which we must never for- 
get, is that the Israelites considered themselves 
God’s chosen people. It did not matter how criti- 
cal their condition at any given time, they could 
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rest in the assurance that God had chosen t} 


and their destiny was in his hands. The very | 
in which they lived was the Holy Land bec: 


God had picked it out for them. 
It is true that they never possessed this lan 
a nation until after the death of Moses, but it 


good to go back in their thoughts to the begin 


and remind themselves that God had chosen t! 
and chosen this home for them, in the day 
their father Abraham. The Israelites were n 
people who by searching had found God. Ra‘ 
God had found them. He had taken the initi: 
with Abraham, and chosen them before they « 
existed as a nation. The story of the mirac 
birth of Isaac in the old age of his parents (G 
sis 21) added to the feeling of the superna 
character of Abraham’s descendants. 

Probably the most significant feature i: 
religion of Israel was the idea of the covena 
meant that God had entered into contract 
them, and was under obligation to them as 
as they to him. Out of this contractual re! 
came the ethical emphasis of Israelitish reli; 

Whenever the later Israelites spoke of the 
nant, they meant the covenant made at \\ 
Sinai under Moses, when the law was given 
covenant was the basis of Judaism. But it 
good to go back in their thoughts to the | 
ning, and to remind themselves that the cov 
was not an afterthought; for there had b: 
covenant from the days of father Abraham (( 
sis 17). 

The Israelites had a struggle to abolis 
practice of offering children as sacrifices. ] 
practiced by other people around them. H: 
as the thought is to us, it made an appeal t: 
religious emotion; for it meant that one 
give up his dearest possession for God ( 
6:7). It was practiced by the king himsel! 
in the days of Isaiah and later (II King: 
21:6). As the religious leaders made laws : 
this horrible custom, they were glad to ¢ 
to the beginning and remind themselves 1 
the very start God had taught Abraham t! 
sacrifice of animals should be substituted 
sacrifice of first-born sons. 

Circumcision was the cherished symbol o 
bership in the chosen race. “Uncircumcise 
for them a term of contempt, and remai 
through the centuries. To be circumcised 
to belong to God, and to be uncircumcise: 
tified one as a pagan. Circumcision pled¢ 
to observe all the law. 

Circumcision was included in the law ¢ 
Mount Sinai in the days of Moses. But sun 
father of all the faithful was not him: 
circumcised. And so they kept alive thei 
tion that circumcision had originated bac! 
beginning with Abraham. 

In the New Testament we have an int 
instance of this appeal to Abraham. Th 
fight of the Apostle Paul was over the qué 
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the practice of the law of Moses, which was largely 
the essence of Pharisaic Judaism. If God had given 
the law through Moses, then it was thought neces- 
sary for God’s people to observe it. 

Paul insisted that this was not necessary, and 
for proof he went back to the beginning and Abra- 
ham (Romans 4; Galatians 3:22-31). Abraham 
lived centuries before the law was given, and 
therefore did not keep it, and yet he was pleasing 
to God without the law. 

Pity the people who have no traditions. The 
traditions which come down from the fathers are 
the patterns which determine the lives of the 
children. 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


This week we begin another series of lessons 
which have to do with the religious heritage of 
Israel, especially as this heritage concerns us as 
Christians. The unit we have just finished had to 
do with the ways which God revealed himself to 
Israel. This unit of seven lessons concerns the 
special sense of destiny which Israel came to feel 
first as a tribe, later as a nation. 

These two series are related and at times over- 
lap one another, which means that the present 
series should be more meaningful and more 
easily comprehended, if you have already made 
the first study. It is hoped you have kept copies 
of Adult Student and ApuLt TEACHER which con- 
tained these fifteen lessons; for you will want to 
refer to them in your present study. 

The purpose of this unit is to help men and 
women see the special place Israel felt she held in 
relation to Jehovah, her God, pointing out both 
the privileges and responsibilities involved. The 
purpose of this lesson is to show how the real 
history of the Hebrew people began with one 
person, Abraham, whose particular relationship 
with God is clearly seen in his preparation, call, 
testing, and response. 

Although the history of the Hebrew people 
begins with one person, Abraham, we shall see 
that it moves from a person to a family; from a 
family to a tribe; from a loosely knit tribal union 
to anation. The last of these is not accomplished in 
this lesson; the first two are a development that 
takes place in Abraham’s lifetime. 

You may begin this lesson by quoting Smart’s 
statement that the story of tiny Israel across the 
centuries is one of the amazing phenomena of 
history. It is one of the strangest stories ever 
told. Smart thinks this is true whether we look 
at it from the viewpoint of religion, of sociology, 
of racial survival, or from any other. Point out 
that whereas most modern studies of Israel take 
their start from Moses, that if we are to begin 
with the beginning, we need to start with Abra- 
ham in Genesis 12. Smart’s statement that the 
oldest writings which tell about Abraham were 





Ruins of a sacred altar in early Israelitish temple. (Photo 
from J. Lane Miller.) 


written about a thousand years after the events 
which they describe is an important fact to be 
stressed. 

Study the lesson in Adult Student carefully. 
If you read it through once rapidly, it should be 
easy to outline the second time you read it. You 
may want to mark it with a pencil—underlining 
important phrases and writing comments in the 
margin. You should decide whether to use all or 
part of the outline of this material given below 
or make your own. Read the Scripture references 
for this lesson carefully. 


I. Abraham’s Preparation 

A. Son of Terah, Abraham was born in Ur, 
ancient city established around 4000 B.c. Worship 
of the moon god was the custom in Ur. 

B. After his marriage with Sarah, but early in 
his life, Abraham moved with his father north 
and west to the city of Haran. A commercial city 
on the great trade routes from the Mediterranean 
to Babylon, Haran like Ur had the moon god for 
its patron deity. 


II. Abraham’s Call 


A. Abraham’s father having died, he heard 
God’s call (Genesis 12:1) which also was a 
promise. It was a promise which carried with it 
the destiny of a man, a family, a tribe, a nation. 
It finally led, for Christians, to the fulfillment of 
this promise, in Jesus Christ, as the destiny of all 
mankind. 

B. The key verse which was repeated three 
times, once again to Abraham and once each to 
Isaac and Jacob, contained a blessing and a prom- 
ise. This call, which urged Abraham to “get thee 
out of thy country,” was a costly one; for it 
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Pharaoh urging Moses to leave Egypt. Gustave Doré, 
artist. (Photo from Gramstorff Bros.) 


asked him to leave everything dear to him: the 
land where his father was buried, where his 
family had settled, where he was a man of some 
substance, among familiar scenes, and with the 
religion which had been the religion of his child- 
hood. He was to leave, not even knowing whither 
he went. The important fact is that he did know 
with Whom he journeyed. This was of more sig- 
nificance than the immediate destination of his 
travels. 

C. As will be seen, Abraham did not know 
fully with Whom he was going. His was to be a 
life in which the learning process was to be con- 
tinuous. There were to be many mistakes, but 
much growth; many crisis experiences leading to 
certain great fundamental insights. 

D. Abraham is called “Father of the Faithful” 
by three of the world’s great monotheistic reli- 
gions: Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. 

E. Abraham’s call was personal, national, and 
universal. Through this man and his descendants 
the world’s greatest monotheistic religion was to 
appear. Jesus Christ was the culmination of all 
that began in Abraham, and in him, we affirm 
with unhesitating faith, “shall all families of the 
earth be blessed.” 

Finch suggests a good question which may be 
used to stimulate discussion at this point. How 
does one distinguish between call of adventure, 
ambition, personal desire, and God’s will? 


III. Abraham’s Testing 
A. The first covenant between man and God 
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was initiated. The real religious importanc« 
the entire story of Abraham and Isaac is 


that Abraham took Isaac up the mountain 
sacrifice him, but that he brought Isaac di 
the mountain. Although Jehovah desired sacri 
and faith, it was now clear that he was a Go 
graciousness and mercy, who desired not hu: 


sacrifices but was content with the sacrifice 
animals. 

B. Thus began the transition which ultima 
held that Jehovah required the sacrifice « 
broken heart and a contrite spirit, the sacr 
of obedience and of service. Ask your class, ! 
does God use men in spite of their weaknesse: 
mistakes? This question should be one which 
bring forth many interesting and worth-v 
answers, beginning with Abraham’s life and 
tinuing across many centuries to consider 
great religious leaders of our own day who, 
are not perfect in their living. 


IV. Abraham’s Sense of Destiny 


A. Altars for Images. No longer were ido 
place in the worship of God. A rude altar h: 
erected at which one could kneel came to 
fitting place to worship the invisible God. 
was quite a step from the worship of many 
through bowing down before idols. 

B. Abraham’s journey of faith and spi 
pilgrimage led to the development of the w: 
highest form of religion and flowered into et 
monotheism. To him we owe: 

1. The sense of the nearness of God 
as a rude altar, as near as a pitched tent. 

2. The realization that man could ente1 
mutual relations with deity based on m 
agreement in which reason and the pledged 
were to be completely trusted. 

3. The sowing of the seed of complete tru: 
just God. 

4. The realization of faith as more imp: 
than actuality. 

5. A life and a history which became a pa 
not due to coincidence, or to fate, but to God 

Summary and Conclusion: It is doubt 
many Christians realize the real debt whi 
owe to Abraham. The eleventh chapter « 
brews gives him due credit, but not often e1 
have we used this to help us in our interpre 
of the Abraham story. We have known the 
well, but our interpretation has often been s! 
or faulty. This lesson should help us realiz 
in Abraham’s preparation, call, testing, and 
of destiny we have the necessary steps i 
religious development which is to end i 
tinuous growth. These steps have appeared 
and again throughout Hebrew and Ch 
history. 

A great need of our own day is more m¢ 
women who, committed to God, will be ° 
to travel through the above steps. In the ca! 
will still be a challenge and a cost, a blessi1 
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Biblical Interpretations 


a promise. In our day it is still more important to 
know with Whom we are journeying than to feel 
positive of the place to which we are going. There 
is still a great need for a covenant with God, an 
agreement in which ethical demands will be 
binding on the individual. There may not be a 
place for us feeling that we are God’s chosen 
people in the same way that Israel did, but 
whether we like it or not, history has caused us to 
be a chosen people because of our unique re- 
sponsibility. This responsibility is both an oppor- 
tunity and a terrific temptation to lead the world 
over the brink of ruin, unless we do know with 
Whom we are journeying. 

One brilliant summer morning during the 
Whitsuntide holidays, in 1896, when Albert 
Schweitzer was twenty-one years old, he tried to 
find what meaning lay hidden for him in the say- 
ing of Jesus, “Whosoever would save his life shall 
lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for My 
sake and the Gospel’s shall save it.” He found the 
answer and with it he found outward and inward 
happiness. 

The answer was an agreement with God that 
he would consider himself justified in living until 
he was thirty for science and art, in order to de- 
vote himself from that time forward to the direct 
service of humanity. So it was that ten years later 


Schweitzer entered medical school to attain the 
skill needed to give the direct service to hu- 
manity which he felt to be so necessary. Seven- 
teen years after the covenant which Schweitzer 
had made with his Maker, he and his wife began 
their journey to the Belgian Congo in Africa 
where, after forty years, he is still serving as 
preacher, teacher, musician, philosopher, and 
medical missionary. 

Schweitzer’s life is well known to many mil- 
lions of Christians. The good he has done is im- 
measurable. Few modern men have taken so 
great an array of talents, and such a long number 
of years of training in many varied fields, with 
them into the jungle of a dark continent, going 
with the purpose to do all possible to alleviate 
human suffering. The thing which few people 
realize, however, is that his journey. into the un- 
known was a result of his covenant with God 
which was made while he was only twenty-one. 

Although Schweitzer did not know exactly 
where he was going, he did know with Whom he 
was taking this journey. 

Assignment: Take a few moments to encourage 
members of your class to read the lesson for next 
Sunday. If they will read this lesson, along with 
the Scripture assignments, the class period next 
Sunday will mean much more to them. 


Apr. 27: GOD SEEKS A FAMILY 


by W. A. Smart 


Last week our subject was Abraham, the single 
individual to whom the Israelites looked back as 
the founder of their race and their religion, and 
to whom their traditions ascribed much that they 
cherished in later years. But we do not yet begin 
the history of either the race or the religion. 

The major part of Genesis (chapters 12 through 
50) is a record of a family, or tribe. It probably 
should not even be called a record; for it is a series 
of more or less significant scenes taken from the 
lives of the leaders of this family during four 
generations, until it is enslaved in Egypt and 
temporarily lost to sight. 

The leaders during these four generations were 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Jacob’s twelve sons, 
particularly Joseph. But we are likely to think of 
these “families” in too limited a sense. It would 
be nearer the truth to think in terms of tribes, 
such as have always inhabited the Near East, and 
of these heads of families as tribal sheiks. In 
Genesis 13 we read that when Abraham brought 
his wife back from Egypt, his followers were so 
numerous that friction arose between them and 
the followers of Lot, and they had to divide the 
land between them. When Abraham went out to 
fight, he had three hundred and eighteen “trained 
men, born in his house.” Add to such a number 


of fighting men, the women, children, and those 
too old to fight, and we have a rather large 
census. But they were all “born in his house,” 
members of Abraham’s family as they thought of 
families; for the sheik was father, ruler, priest, 
and provider for his clan. 

The attitude toward women illustrates this clan 
life; for marriage was not so much an affair 
of romantic love as the means of perpetuating the 
clan. Abraham, not Isaac, decided when his son 
should be married. He sent a servant to pick out 
a wife for Isaac. It seems not to have occurred to 
anyone that Isaac might have been interested in 
making the selection himself (Genesis 24). 

And later Jacob’s two wives, Leah and Rachel, 
each made him have children by their servants 
when they were not satisfied with their own abil- 
ity to give birth (Genesis 30: 1-4, 9-13). 

When we read these accounts of the patriarchs, 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and his twelve 
sons, we read them for the stories about the 
individual men, most of them quaint stories be- 
cause they reflect times so different from our own. 

Many of these stories have helpful moral and 
religious lessons for us, and it is for that reason 
that we read them. Abraham leaving his home 
at the command of God, and willing to sacrifice 
his son because he thought it was the will of 
God—such incidents can convey lessons for our 
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In present-day Jewish synagogues, the books of the 
Hebraic Scripture—the Torah—are kept in the so-called 
Ark. As they are read, the hand-inscribed words are 
traced with the aid of a silver pointer. (Photo from 


Three Lions.) 


day. Joseph’s resistance to the temptation of 
Potiphar’s wife, his love for his father Jacob and 
for his younger brother Benjamin—these serve 
as models for all time. 

Other stories, possibly a majority of them, raise 
problems instead of affording inspiration if we 
think of them as models of conduct, and we try 
to explain them rather than imitate them. 

The story of Abraham in Egypt has nothing to 
commend it. He claimed that his wife was his 
unmarried sister in order to save his own neck 
(Genesis 12: 10-13), and kept quiet while the king 
took her as his wife and showered Abraham with 
presents (verses 15-16). 

Instances of such questionable morals are fre- 
quent, and even though we excuse them as be- 
longing to an earlier age, we cannot use them as 
models to follow. 

The character of Isaac is so negative that little 
can be said about him, either good or ill. But with 
his son Jacob just the reverse is true. His very 
name means “Supplanter.” We have two stories 
telling how he got the leadership of the clan from 
his elder brother Esau. According to one, he drove 
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a hard bargain with Esau before he would ; 
him some soup (Genesis 25: 27-34), and accor¢ 
to the other he deceived his old, blind father 

lied to him (Genesis 27). He broke up his ho 
was forced to flee the country, and in gens 
lived a life which was much more interesting t 
admirable. 

But even Joseph, the most attractive of 
four personally, acted as a spoiled, conceited « 
when he boasted to his brothers that he was 
father’s pet and favorite. There is little to be 
for the conduct of the brothers. 

But all this is to miss the point. The Bible it 
does not ask us to approve such conduct, tho 
much that seems wrong to us probably did 
seem wrong to the Israelites. 

These stories are not held up as mode! 
conduct. The real interest to the Israelites 
that they told the story of God’s provide 
leadership in the formation of the nation Is: 
This was the way God did it, in spite of the 
that he had to work with very faulty hu 
material. 

We commented last week on the fact that 
chose Abraham and his posterity, and chos« 
land in which they were to live. It was God’s i 
tive. 

Abraham had two sons, Isaac and Ishmae! 
so the Ishmaelites were just as truly childr« 
Abraham as were the Israelites. But when ws 
Ishmael cast out of the tribe to be a wand 
we understand why Ishmaelites have been 
derers ever since. Isaac’s miraculous birth s 
God’s oversight, and his marriage is signi! 
as showing the perpeiuation of: the famil 
God’s choice of his wife far more than as sa 
ing Isaac’s love life, as are also Jacob’s rel: 
with his wives and their servants. 

Just as Abraham had two sons, so did 
and the Edomites, descendants of Esau, were 
also children of Abraham. But the stories of 
between Jacob and Esau explain why child: 
Jacob (Israelites) and children of Esau (5 
ites) have been enemies ever since. 

The entire story of Joseph is significant be 
it explains how this clan, or family, ever ca 
be slaves in Egypt, and also how there came 
twelve tribes of Israelites because all twel 
the sons of Jacob came to be his heirs, inst« 
only one to the exclusion of others, as in th« 
of the sons of Abraham and of Isaac. 

God’s part in history is one of the major 
lems in the theology and the philosophy of | 
but for the ancient Israelite it was no prob! 
all; for all of it was God’s work. God cho 
family of Abraham, and then patiently made 
a nation. 


Yer ¢ 
WE know that in everything God wor! 


good with those who love him, who are 
according to his purpose.—Romans 8: 28. 
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Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


This lesson could take one of two courses. It 
can get bogged down in a discussion of the strange 
and unethical customs and practices of the in- 
dividuals about whom we are studying. Or it can 
succeed in giving the class the best picture they 
have ever had of the contributions made by the 
four main characters of this lesson. 

You as the teacher will, no doubt, be the de- 
ciding factor in determining which course the dis- 
cussion will take. This is not holding that you or 
the class need run away from the facts, from the 
practices of Jacob for instance, which were far 
from even the lower standards of morality ac- 
cording to our own view. However, if you and the 
class get started discussing these wrong acts of 
Jacob, the class time will be usurped in this way. 
You will know whether this kind of discussion 
is likely to come up in the class period. If so, you 
may be able to avoid this through a general state- 
ment that there is much about some of the char- 
acters being studied which makes them less than 
perfect, but that in this lesson we are trying to 
see the unique contribution made by each in- 
dividual. 

Your purpose is to show how God chose Abra- 
ham and his posterity, and chose the land in 
which they were to live. The main character in 
this week is Jacob. 

Introduce the session with a summary of the 
remarks with which Finch and Smart began their 
lesson. It is important for your class to know that 
this lesson is concerned with the lives of four 
main characters, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph. Whereas Esau is also important to the 
Jacob story, it can be questioned whether he is 
one of the main characters of this story which 
pictures the leaders during four generations. 

The fact is that the more you allow yourself 
to get drawn into the detailed discussion of the 
Jacob-Esau affair, the less time you will have to 
consider the over-all result—namely, that God was 
doing something through a family. He was estab- 
lishing a family which, even though it had many 
faults, would worship one God, Jehovah, and 
which would look increasingly to God for direc- 
tion. That does not mean that we should com- 
pletely overlook the way in which Jacob wrested 
the leadership of the family out of the hands of 
the rightful heir, Esau. It does mean that the 
important fact for today’s consideration is that 
Jacob, with all of his faults, the faults for which 
he was finally forgiven, came to feel and act like 
a special agent of God. He became, by growing, 
the leader of the Hebrew people until they even 
took their name Israel from the experience he had 
with God. 


I. Israel’s History Began With Abraham 


A. The period of the patriarchs includes at 
least four generations. The representatives of 


these generations we are studying this week are: 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. 

B. All primitive societies, with few exceptions, 
have been patriarchal in structure—that is, the 
whole life of the family and society centers around 
the oldest living male. 

C. Abraham was at once father, priest, warrior- 
chief. He had supreme authority which extended 
to every area of life. This authority passed to 
Isaac at Abraham’s death. 


II. Isaac the Well Digger 


A. The story of how Isaac’s marriage was ar- 
ranged for him by Abraham bears out our state- 
ment about the supreme authority of the oldest 
male member of the family over the lives of the 
other members of this family. 

B. Whereas Abraham became famous for build- 
ing altars, Isaac achieved fame for digging of 
wells. Perhaps the first would generally be 
thought more. important, but the two were not 
unrelated. The well also became a place in which 
informal religious worship and instruction took 
place. The story of Jesus and the Samaritan 
woman at the well (Jacob’s well) is a good ex- 
ample of the kind of experience that took place 
at a well. Also it should be realized that the dig- 
ging of wells was helping bring about a more 
permanent type of community. 

C. Isaac has often been overshadowed by his 
father, Abraham, and his son, Jacob, but he should 
be given credit for carrying on his father’s tradi- 
tion, consolidating his father’s gains, and quietly 
confirming Israel’s claim to the land of Canaan. 
This is a good example of the point that God uses 
different persons with individual differences in 
various ways. Have your group discuss this ques- 
tion. A frank and honest consideration of this 
should make us less eager to condemn certain 
persons who do not meet all of the standards of 
perfection which we may have for them. 


III. Jacob the Bargainer 


A. What do you think of what was said above 
about the care which should be used in handling 
the Jacob-Esau affair? It is a well-known story 
but there are probably more persons who know 
it in its unpleasant details than who have taken 
the time or had the help to understand it as it 
should be understood. 

B. The important fact about Jacob is that he 
was the father of his nation, just as Abraham was 
father of the Hebrew people. To be sure the ethics 
of the story judged by later and higher standards 
are deplorable and beyond defense. But the He- 
brews of this period were not aware of this ethical 
side. The significant fact for the Hebrews was 
that in Jacob the blessing rested and through him 
the history and destiny of their race was now to 
move. 

C. The experiences which were a part of Jacob’s 
life—his vision in a dream at Bethel and his later 
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experience when he wrestled with a man “until 
the breaking of the day” were experiences of God 
which were not only vital to Jacob but which be- 
came a reality to his people. See if you can trace 
the growth of Jacob’s character through the suc- 
cessive events in his life. What lessons for living 
today are found in Jacob’s experiences? 


IV. Joseph the Dreamer 

A. The well-known stories of Joseph are a con- 
tinuation of the significant choice which Jehovah 
was making of the nation of Israel. 

B. These stories trace the overruling guidance 
and care of God as Joseph underwent his own 
series of tragic but meaningful experiences. 

Summary and Conclusion: For a summary of 
the lesson, read again the part of this material 
coming before the outline. Also read Smart’s ac- 
count in the Biblical Interpretations. 

A well-known Methodist minister, who was an 
important leader in the General Conference of 
1948, was often heard to tell the story of his 
father’s words to him when he left home for the 
first time to enter college. After brief words of 
advice his father said to him, calling him by his 
first name, “Remember who you are, son... . 
whatever happens, remember who you are.” The 
boy was aware that his grandfather had been the 
bishop who had crowned the king of his country 
across the ocean some years before that. The boy 
was aware that he came from a long line of dis- 
tinguished leaders in church and state; he was 
aware of the stalwart honesty of his own father. 
His family name was one of which he was very 


proud. Perhaps he did not need this reminder 
remember who he was. Nevertheless, he appre« 


ated it very much and as the years passed he lik 


to recall this story. 

In a sense this story seems to parallel the st: 
in our lesson today. God seems to have be 
saying to the four main characters of the story 


to Abraham, to Isaac, to Jacob, and to Josep! 
“Remember who you are—you are my cho: 


people—you are Israel. Of you I will expect gi 
things. For you I will do great things. Thro 
you I will do much for the world.” 


Advance for Christ 


LayMeEN of the Illinois Conference of The M: 
odist Church have contributed $2,085.44 for 
automobile to be sent to a missionary, the R 
Earl M. Smith, at Friendship House in Mont: 
deo, Uruguay. The car was bought with fu 
from 326 men in the conference, as part of t! 
“Advance for Christ and His Church” progr 
Friendship House is a Christian social settlen 
in the packing house district of Montevideo. |! 
building provided by local merchants, an en‘ 
prise similar to Goodwill Industries provi 
training for young men and supplies house! 
furniture at small cost. In addition, there 
classes in homemaking for young women ai 
religious education program for several grou; 
From “News in the World of Religion.” 


Delivered 


By Ruth Margaret Gibbs 


A city drew Him with its throbbing need: 
The impotent and withered arms of men, 
The eyes of beggar and of magdalen, 

And little children, fragile as the reed. 

A city called to Him above the greed 

Of ruler and of priest, and called again 








From house and temple and the sinner’s den, 
From every heart that lived to burn and bleed. 


Dear hands of Christ, so broken, lifted high— 
(Forever this our anguish and our shame) 

Dear feet so pierced, and lips with broken cry: 
We were the needy yearning, blind and lame, 
We were the sin-sick pleading, passing by, 

We were the city calling ... and You came. 
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Unit TH: Following Christ 
Through the Church 


TEACHING PLANS by Orville L. Davis 

The pupils’ materials for these lessons are pub- 
lished in the current issues of Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. 

These teaching plans were prepared by the 
Associate Professor of Religious Education, De- 
Pauw University. 

The Scripture references for April 6 are John 
15:5-9; Philippians 2:14-16; Romans 16:1-7. 


Apr. 6: How Does Christian 
Fellowship Expand? 


This is the sixth lesson in the series dealing with 
the general theme: “Following Christ Through 
the Church.” Its value may be seen in relation to 
the Lenten season as a means of deepening the 
Christian experience of church members and of 
winning and training new members. An attempt 
has been made to help lead the class into a deeper 
appreciation of churchmanship, salvation in the 
church, guiding our youth in the church, extend- 
ing Christian hospitality, and the value of records. 

The theme for today has a definite relation to 


Palm Sunday because the expansion of the Chris- 
tian fellowship roots in the messianic purpose of 
that significant event. The central theme of Jesus’ 
teaching was the kingdom of God which may be 
understood largely as an expanding divine-human 
fellowship. Therefore, the teacher has here a 
challenging opportunity to emphasize (1) the 
significance of Christian fellowship, (2) how it 
expands, and (3) the function and value of the 
individual Christian in relation to the group. With 
this in mind, study the following outline as a 
blazed trail for new adventure: 


I. Christian fellowship—what and why? 
A. What makes Christian fellowship pos- 
sible, or impossible? 
B. What is distinctive about Christian fel- 
lowship? 
II. Christian fellowship in the early Church 
A. A divine-human relationship (John 15: 
11) 
B. Value of the individual in Christian fel- 
lowship (Romans 16: 1-7) 
C. Overcoming obstacles (Philippians 2: 
14-16) 
III. Expanding the Christian fellowship 
A. Growth depends on relationship to 
Christ 
B. Need of a concern for expansion, growth 


The teacher’s preparation should include (1) 
careful reading of the Scripture references for 
the purpose of underscoring points for emphasis 
and interpretation; and (2) study of the articles 
in Wesley Quarterly by Ortmayer and Shockley 
and those in Adult Student by Scott and Slutz. 

1. Begin where you are in the effort to discover 
the what and why of Christian fellowship. Think 
of what and who in your community makes such 
fellowship possible or impossible. The fruitful life 
is the one which qualifies as a disciple, the pro- 
ductive branch nourished by the main stem of the 
vine. Make a list of the qualities which nourish 
qualified individuals. Can you think of concrete 
illustrations of worthy ideals, friendships, loyal- 
ties, critical judgments, service motives? How 
about your own testimony of experience or ob- 
servation? What evidence of co-operation in 
Christian planning and activity have you known? 
What neglected opportunities do you recall? 

If you agree with the suggestions in the outline 
dealing with the spirit of mutuality and expansion, 
how can you capture the interest and imagination 
of the class by your enthusiasm for further ad- 
venture here? “Expansion” and “contraction” are 
suggested as opposites in relation to maintaining 
a growing fellowship. 

2. Consider what is distinctive about Christian 
fellowship by examining your own group relations 
or others with which you are familiar. Are you 
convinced that the Christian Church does and 
must continue to bear the burden of responsibility 
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if this distinctive Christian fellowship is to be 
preserved and expanded? 

It may help to fortify our conviction at this point 
to recall the uniqueness of Jesus Christ as a his- 
torical person, tempted, persecuted, crucified, but 
true to his conviction. This gives meaning and 
dignity to “the Christian way of life” because of 
God’s grace and its high moral quality. His was 
not a life lived in seclusion or isolation but in the 
midst of group life in which individual worth was 
recognized, appreciated, and cultivated. This is 
the matrix of the Christian Church as an organic 
fellowship. 

3. Consider the record. What do we find in the 
beginning Church which helps to answer our 
questions or confirm our convictions? Fast is the 
record of the divine-human relationship as illus- 
trated by John 15:1-11. The vine-branch relation- 
ship clearly indicates the dependence of the dis- 
ciple upon the Master as he was dependent upon 
the Father. Cut branches may make a hot, quick 
brush fire, but, like cut flowers, they bear no fruit. 


“The Kiss of Judas” by Ernest Hebert. (Photo from 
Three Lions.) 
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Since it is by their fruit that disciples are id« 
fied, they must remain attached to the sourc 
production. Industrial production stops when 
power line is severed! “I am the vine, you ar« 
branches .. . apart from me you can do noth 
(verse 5). The task of maintaining this vital : 
tionship is vastly more serious than that 
strewing the Master’s pathway with cut | 
branches and shouting praises, as importan 
this may be. 

4. How is the “Father glorified”? Not by f 
less self-satisfaction, losing heart for win 
others, or mere horizontal human relations v 
disregard the perpendicular, elevating di 
dimension of life. “Abide in me” suggests a { 
of purpose, an intensity of devotion, a def 
direction of activity; a productive, disciplined 
cipleship. Growth, or expansive living, req 
organic attachments. “Keep my commandme 
—love God and your neighbor—demands ot! 
ence. As with the early Church, so it still is 
“our fellowship is with the Father and wit! 
Son Jesus Christ” (I John 1:3). “In him we 
and move and are” (Acts 17:28). The Fath 
glorified when his creative purpose is fulfill: 
the responsive, fruit-bearing, disciplined ac‘ 
of his Son’s disciples. 

5. What happens to the individual? Is ine 
uality lost in this organic, interdependent 5 
relationship? Some would have us think that 
a feeling of dependence is a sign of weaknes: 
strength of a team, family, or community i 
measured by isolated, non-co-operative in: 
uals. Unity in community requires ¢ogethe 
The strength and usefulness of the hand a1 
paired by a sore thumb or awkward fingers! ‘ 
and loyalty alone will avail as the foundati 
a happy and enduring home.” The individ 
a unit becomes more significant as a functi 
part of the group. 

The Apostle Paul recognized the worth 
individual Christian as a part of the Ch: 
fellowship (Romans 16:1-7). Each of 
“saints” (members of the Church fellowshiy 
common interests and aspirations) is sign 
because of what he or she contributes 
receives from the group. They are fruit-b: 
branches of the main Vine. They are “be! 
“kinsmen,” “workers,” “eminent in the 
“who risked their necks.” 

6. What are some of the symptoms of fru 
ness? From prison Paul wrote his letter 
Philippians (a.p. 61-64). His deep gratitu: 
their “partnership in the gospel” (1:5) v 
inspiring memory. They had been obedient 
absence as well as in his presence (2:12), 
does not neglect to warn them of “grumb 
questioning.” These are symptoms of fr 
ness, because a branch does not resist the n 
ment of the vine and at the same time pi 
“Grumbling” suggests withering self-pit 
“questioning” does not suggest sincere, 
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doubt but rather a disposition to argue and to 
defend a feeling of guilt or a stubborn disposition. 
Instead, Paul counsels the Christians to be “blame- 
less and innocent, children of God”; shining lights 
in contrast to the deadening darkness of a per- 
verse generation. They are to hold fast “the word 
of life” (2:16). 

7. Expanding the fellowship. After noting the 
nature of Christian fellowship and “who’s who” 
in it, the question of expansion remains. This is 
vital and necessary for our consideration because 
it is either growing and expanding or it is wither- 
ing and dying. Withered fig trees are fruitless. 
The analogy of the good and bad soils (see Ort- 
mayer’s discussion in Wesley Quarterly) is rele- 
vant. Only life produces life. Spiritual values are 
spiritually discerned. Only vitally attached 
branches produce. Christian fruits come from one 
source, Christ himself. Recognizing and accepting 
one’s dependence upon Christ is as consistent for 
the disciple in the Christian fellowship as the sur- 
render of the ship to the rising tide is a means of 
fulfilling its purpose. 

Recognition of others in an interdependent 
group relationship is one of the necessary factors 
in the development of real enthusiasm, devotion, 
loyalty. It is a stimulus for service, because it 
contributes to the welfare of all. This recognition 
of the worth or sacredness of the personalities of 
others is basic in the practice of democracy. Thus 
man’s love for the Father qualifies him to be a 
more understanding and helpful brother in the 
family of human relations. The opposites are 
symptoms of fruitless alienation or detachment. 

8. Fellowship of concern and faith. The cement- 
ing bonds of fellowship are strengthened by vigo- 
rous concerns and faith. These are basic necessi- 
ties because adverse or perverse attitudes and 
conduct lead to conflict. A person with worthy 


ideals, dependable loyalty, critical judgment, and 
a service motive runs into opposition. A Christian 
concern involves awareness of issues, probable 
danger, and a desire to side with the right. En- 
liven a concern with Christian faith, hope, and 
love, and one has the quality of cement which 
unifies fellowship. What are some of the concerns 
confronted by groups in your community? What 
is your Christian duty? 

Consider the concern for interesting and win- 
ning others to the Christian fellowship. What 
qualities of personality and what methods contrib- 
ute to success? How can you express a friendly 
interest, make a tactful suggestion? In addition 
to friendly telephone calls, appropriate greetings, 
purposeful visits, what can be done to challenge 
another’s interest, stimulate concern, and enlist 
co-operation? 

Are the qualities of good churchmanship equally 
familiar to all? Is there anyone who is misled by 
distorted notions about the Church as a means of 
salvation? Is there any way you can stimulate and 
guide youth? Is the Church as hospitable and con- 
siderate toward newcomers, the needy, and to 
ideas of improvement as it could be? Does the 
church have a challenging place for everyone 
and everyone in a challenging place? 

Another great concern is in behalf of the Ecu- 
menical Church. Oneness, singleness of purpose, 
co-operation, and mutuality characterized the re- 
lationship in the early Church. In unity is 
strength. Each of the three uniting branches of 
The Methodist Church (1939) contributed to 
the total strength. How? Co-operation and organic 
union of missionary forces in pioneering places 
strengthens the united Christian front. Perhaps 
your group will be strengthened by listing such 
opportunities for pioneering in your community 
and constructing a program for unified action. 


Apr. 13: What Does Easter Mean to the Church? 


The Scripture passages are John 11:14-16; 14: 
1-6; 20:24-29. (See article on page 2.) 


This is the climax of the series of adventures 
seeking to follow Christ through the Church. It 
should be seen as an inseparable part of a life- 
transforming or enriching experience. The 
Scripture references are all from the Fourth Gos- 
pel. Belief in the Resurrection makes of the 
Church a continuing, eternal fellowship. The 
Christian religion is historical, not fictional or 
mythical. It roots in creative events of its historic 
past and projects itself into the individual and 
social experiences of the living present and hope- 
inspiring future. 

The teacher’s firm grasp of this basic fact forti- 
fies him with a faith-inspiring conviction. The 
immediate purpose today is to answer the ques- 
tion, What does Easter mean to the Church? It 


implies the persistent need of reminding a busy, 
confused, and superficial world of the deeper, 
lasting meanings and adventures of life. Why do 
we really celebrate Easter? What did the Resur- 
rection mean to the disciples of Jesus? How did 
the Fourth Gospel interpret it? What can this 
belief do for us personally and socially? 

There is always a danger of allowing discussion 
of such a centrally important and vital theme to 
by-pass Him in the suburbs rather than to en- 
counter God at the citadel. Constructively inter- 
preted, the Scripture is always the primary source 
of information. It is especially significant in this 
lesson because faith in the Resurrection is his- 
torically basic in the Christian Church. 

In a world of machines and gadgets, of physical 
comforts, threats, insecurity, pressures and con- 
fusion, man’s awareness of spiritual reality is 
critically urgent. The teacher should be prepared 
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with a perspective and sense of urgency. The fol- 
lowing outline is an attempt to unify the presenta- 
tions in Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student and 
to suggest points for emphasis. Because of the 
vastness of the subject, you will need to choose 
what is most significant to the particular group. 
Additional sessions may be advisable to sharpen 
and apply the meanings of Easter. 


I. The meaning of Easter to the disciples of Jesus 
A. The testimony of the “beloved disciple.” 
1. Easter not an argument but an an- 
nouncement (John 20:25) 
B. Complete assurance of Christ’s lordship 
1. Resurrection the final triumph 
a. The climax of the Gospel 
b. Jesus more than “master teacher” 
2. Christ the key to immortality (John 
14: 1-6) 
a. The truth—secret of salvation 
b. The way—victory over death 
c. The life—Christ lives, so may his 
disciples 
C. Christ’s convincing answer to human 
doubt (John 20: 24-29) 
D. Encouragement to live by faith 
20: 29) 
II. The meaning of Easter to the Christian 
Church 
A. Superficial meanings 
1. Spring festival, fashion parade 
2. Substitution of symbols for the living 
Christ ~ 
3. Custom and curiosity 
B. The deeper meaning 
1. The necessity of the Resurrection 
2. Victory of love over hate 
3. Church as living, life-giving fellowship 
III. Why do we celebrate Easter? 
A. We believe the witness of the disciples 
B. Present-day evidence of the Resurrection 


(John 


1. What did the first Easter mean to the disciples 
of Jesus? Our understanding and appreciation of 
Easter largely depends upon what it meant to the 
first disciples. Even though it took the perspec- 
tive of time and experience to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the Resurrection, our belief today roots 
back in the complete certainty of that group. The 
last of the four Gospels gives what is considered 
as an accurate interpretation of Christian beliefs 
toward the close of the first century. Much less 
biographical than the others, this Gospel is largely 
theological and emphasizes in greater detail the 
events of the last week of Jesus’ ministry. John 
wrote “that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing you 
may have life in his name” (20:31). 

As indicated by Scott in Adult Student, Easter 
was not an argument, but an announcement. There 
were no doubts in the author’s mind about the 
fact of the Resurrection. This significant event 
gave complete assurance of Christ’s lordship over 
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death. It is the final triumph of Jesus, giving 
eternal and universal significance. Their cert: 
of the Resurrection helped the disciples ui 
stand the promises of Jesus (John 14:1-6) reg 
ing redemption and eternal life. Now the: 
faith held the key to the greatest of myst 
Christ is the truth, the secret of salvation. |! 
the way of victory over death. He is the life 
cause Christ lives, so may his disciples. 

2. Honest Doubt. The disciples were not 
pared for this overmastering experience. A! 
Gospels indicate that at first the disciples doi 
the reports of the Resurrection (Matthew 25 
Mark 6:11; Luke 24:11, 25, 36, 39). Jesus 
warned them of the growing tension and the 
bitter opposition of his enemies. He had told ¢ 
that he was going to prepare a place for th« 
God’s house (John 14:1-6), that he would « 
again, that the Holy Spirit would guide then 
had told the disciples what was to happe 
that, when it does take place, you may belli 
(14:29). But after the Crucifixion they were 
pletely confused. Resurrection seemed eithe 
good or too marvelous to believe. However, J 
appearances convinced those present. Their d 
gave way to complete certainty. 

An honest doubter is one to be respecte 
he is thorough and consistent, he places his d« 
under scrutiny; and, with sufficient evid 
doubts his own doubts! Thomas was a courag’ 
honest doubter, willing to pay the price. H« 
not prepared to accept the report by hearsay 
would not believe without seeing and feelin 
evidence. Jesus was patient and provided 
needed proofs even to this doubter, and addex 
not be faithless but believing” (20:27). Th 
casioned the penetrating question and challe 
beatitude: “Have you believed because you 
seen me? Blessed are those who have not 
and yet believe” (20:29). Thus, the life of T! 
was transformed from that of a willful do 
to a willful believer. 

3. What has Easter meant to the Church 
have seen in the transformation of Thoma 
Jesus encouraged his disciples to live by 
(20: 29). We note the supremacy of faith in 
ual reality as contrasted with faith in ma 
things. However, the meaning of Easter to 
individuals is very superficial. Judging fro 
emphases, one might justly conclude that fo: 
people Easter is scarcely more than a sprin 
tival or a fashion parade. It is very appro 
that Easter comes at springtime. It is also : 
priate that one’s outward appearance shot 
in harmony with his inner spirit. The real 
lem rises out of the fact that symbols are : 
tuted for the living Christ. Thus Easter is s) 
ized by brightly colored eggs and the 
bunny. There is a certain percentage of the 
lation whose conduct is determined larg: 
custom or by curiosity. For this reason the 
crowd the churches on Easter. 
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“The Burial” by Theodor Stundl. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


There is a deeper meaning. The Resurrection 
was to the early Church more than a primary 
interest. It was a necessity as a foundation for 
complete certainty. It was for them sufficient proof 
of God’s limitless love. “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son.” The Son so loved the 
world that he gave himself. His love was met with 
bitterness, persecution, and death. But love was 
stronger than hate. The Church, therefore, came 
to mean a living, life-giving fellowship of believers 
in the risen Christ. 

The Church has been challenged by this deeper 
meaning of Easter with a sense of permanence or 
eternal significance. It belongs to the ages. 

4. Unparalleled Adventure. Easter deepens the 
significance of the Christian life as unparalleled 
adventure. Jesus challenged the disciples with re- 
sponsibility and privilege: “He who believes in me 
will also do the works that I do, and greater works 
than these will he do.” After Calvary, no one 
could justly question the complete, self-sacrificial 
loyalty of Jesus to his teachings. From the begin- 
ning, his teaching bore the quality of authority 


because his life illustrated the truth of his teach- 
ings. But his was not merely a noble adventure to 
death. Beginning with the complete certainty of 
his Resurrection, the disciples understood the 
Christian life as an endless adventure. Because 
of this priceless conviction early Christians were 
willing to suffer humiliation, persecution, and 
martyrdom. Death was but an incident in a life 
which was eternal. 

The Christian Church has continued to teach 
the necessity of positive belief. We live more by 
what we believe than by what has been finally 
proved. We need to ask ourselves how we can 
deepen the meaning of Easter for ourselves? How 
are the deeper meanings of Easter a challenge to 
parents in the home, teachers in the church 
school, public school, and leaders in the local 
or larger community? By what kinds of belief do 
people of your acquaintance live? What are the 
distinctive characteristics or qualities of Chris- 
tian belief today? 

5. Why do we celebrate Easter? Because we 
believe the honesty of the disciples, we recognize 
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the sacredness of Easter. Some have attempted to 
explain the Resurrection reports as an illusion of 
the glorified outcome of wishful thinking. Some 
have even rather glibly called the early Christian 
apostles fanatics. Such pronouncements are not 
supported by either the New Testament record 
or by the historical movement of the Christian 
Church. The record remains as evidence of the 
fact that the Christian Church was founded upon 
experience and a faith which death cannot over- 
come. 

The fact remains that the Church has survived 
and exists today as a powerful agency for the 
divine purpose. Evidence of the Resurrection is 
seen today in the transformed lives of those who 
believe that Christ lives and who pattern their 
lives on such a conviction. The pathway of history 
is lighted by the radiance of Christian ministers, 
laymen, statesmen—humble and inconspicuous, 
everyday practicing Christians. Dead hopes and 


The Ten Commandments 


Unit I: Spiritual Living 


TEACHING PLANS by J. Josephine Leamer 


The writer of these teaching suggestions is as- 
sistant editor of ApULT TEACHER. 

The Scripture references for April 20 are Mat- 
thew 5:17-20; Mark 10:17-22; Luke 16:16-17; John 
iy 


Apr. 20: Do We Live Spiritually? 


We begin today a series of lessons based on the 
Ten Commandments and the teachings of Jesus. 
The first unit of these lessons is entitled “Spirit- 
ual Living.” There are four lessons in this unit. 
The first three lessons are based on rather general 
principles of spiritual living. The fourth has to 
do with the spiritual observance of Sunday. 

In today’s lesson, you will want members of 
your class to consider what it means to live spirit- 
ually, each one for himself in his own everyday 
living and in his relations to others in a Christian 
fellowship group. Try to have them come out of 
the discussion with a new understanding of what 
it means to have a Christian spirit—Christian at- 
titudes and feelings—and how this spirit can make 
life seem more worth while to them. 

It will be easy today to let the members drift 
into pious platitudes or merely rejoicing in certain 
emotional religious experiences that have been 
helpful to them at some period in the past. There 
is no objection to sharing one’s religious experi- 
ences with others, but avoid letting the discussion 
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aspirations, abandoned purposes, lost pers: 
strength are revived. 

What evidence have we today that love 
stronger than hate? Do the facts of experi 
support the permanent value of belief in spir: 
rather than material things? Is it reasonab|: 
conclude that the God of love as revealed in J: 
Christ would allow consecrated believers to pe 
at the time of death? Are we really fair to 
facts if we do not credit those who attend chu 
on Easter with a deep hunger and desire to 
lieve in the eternal Christ? Can we point ou 
honest doubters today convincing, concrete 
dence of the Risen Christ in human life? Do 
know of people who want to believe the mes 
of Easter, but who are misinformed or whose : 
tudes and ideas have been distorted by m: 
justed people? In what particular ways can yo 
your group make Easter more meaningful ir 
community? 


and the Teachings of Jesus 


become simply an airing of past experiences. | 
before the class the idea that spiritual living 
on from day to day. 

If the discussion seems to be drifting into : 
mentalities ask, How did that experience ch 
your relations to your family or your bus 
associates? How do you think we can help 
other persons find such an experience? 

Your aim, then, is to lead the adults in 
group to want a growing, vital spiritual li! 
themselves and for the group. 

In preparing yourself, think of your grou; 
what you think the members need most i 
way of spiritual guidance. Do they tend 
exclusive and not to reach out to nonmem 
Do they tend to be so busy that they do not 
time to spend in prayer and meditation? Aré 
inclined to be too critical of others? Do the; 
to think that spiritual living is what they 
church and not interpreting the things that 
in their everyday living in the light of spi 
values? Even though your group may be ma 
of saintly Christians with long histories o! 
religious living, they will still feel the ne: 
continued spiritual growth. This will not 
that you are setting yourself up as a judge; 1 
think of yourself as one of the group. 

Then read the material in the students’ p< 
cal, trying to answer the questions and int« 
the statements in light of the needs of you 
group. Jot down points as you go along. It | 
helpful if you make your points in the fo 
questions for discussion—questions that c: 
answered out of the lives of your own me! 
Of course, you will not want to embarrass @ 
by being personal. 
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Then make your plan according to your own 
custom: by outline, by noting questions, by check- 
ing or underscoring portions of the lesson here 
and in the students’ periodical, or by some other 
plan. 


For Users of Adult Student 


You may begin by citing some instance of a 
case where someone had a mistaken notion of 
what it means to live spiritually, as suggested by 
Bullock in “Studying the Bible Text.” If you have 
ever been criticized for not being spiritual because 
you have emphasized ethical and social teachings 
of Christianity or have known someone else who 
has been so criticized, use this illustration. 

Then ask the question, What does it mean to 
live spiritually? Let the class members express 
themselves freely at this point. They will doubtless 
mention several characteristics of a life that is 
spiritual, such as feeling the presence of God, 
engaging in devotions and worship, being kind 
and thoughtful to others, generosity, and honesty. 

Then ask where one would go to find further 
information about what it means to live spirit- 
ually. Or suggest that the group look at some 
passages in the Bible to give some further infor- 
mation. Ask members of the group to read the 
various passages in the lesson and ask them to 
think as they read what light it throws on what 
we mean by the spiritual life and what it means 
in the lives of each one of them and of the group. 
It will probably be well to discuss the various 
passages separately—paragraph by paragraph. 

To introduce the reading of Matthew 5:17-20, 
indicate that this is a part of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Explain that the Sermon on the Mount 
is a kind of summary of the teachings of Jesus 
on discipleship. Note that these teachings were for 
the disciples, not for those who were not already 
committed to him. We do not know much about 
what he said when he was talking to the publicans 
and sinners, but we have here some of the teach- 
ings remembered by the disciples and written 
down later. If Jesus had to keep teaching his 
disciples, his most intimate followers, how much 
more must our own spiritual life be a process of 
constant learning and growth? 

After the passage is read, ask, What does Jesus 
teach about spiritual living in this passage? Bul- 
lock has noted some significant points. If you have 
time, consider the remainder of the chapter also. 

What does it mean when Jesus says that the 
righteousness of his followers must exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees? Re- 
member that they were the professional religious 
group, who devoted most of their lives to keeping 
the law. Note that the verses that follow make 
this more specific—that it is not so much the act 
as the motive that keeps one from being spiritual. 

Consider next Mark 10:17-22, asking for ex- 
Pression from the group about what this story 
teaches about spiritual living. Do you think that 


Jesus meant that everyone who wanted to follow 
him should go and sell all of his goods? Notice 
what Bullock says in this connection. Note too 
that Jesus did not wish to be adored or worshiped. 
He preferred that the young man do something 
for others. There may be a temptation to think of 
spiritual living as adoring Jesus emotionally and 
to forget that that was not what he asked. 

Turn next to Luke 16: 16-17. Consider what this 
tells us about spiritual living as Jesus saw it. Why 
did Jesus say that he had not come to destroy the 
law when his followers did not feel bound to all of 
its regulations? Note that the fulfillment of the 
law is in the spirit. If one has the proper attitude, 
he will not want to break the fundamental rules 
for living in society. 

The last reference is John 1:17. What are grace 
and truth? What relation have they to spiritual 
living? 

Spend the rest of the time in making these 
points pertinent for living as Christians in your 
own church and community. Bullock gives some 
ways in which Christianity is different. How do 
those points apply to us in our day-to-day living? 
In what way do we need to change our motives? 
Why do we try to be perfect? What does that 
mean? Why will the Christian lead a good moral 
life? Will leading a good moral life make a Chris- 
tian? What is the difference? What is the attitude 
basic to all the other characteristics of the Chris- 
tian in his spiritual life? 

Have someone tell the story of the family who 
had so much money they did not know what to 
do with it. In what way can material possessions 
help one live spiritually? Do you think that the 
family might have been more spiritual if they 
had had some music, pictures, and books in their 
home? What about the laborsaving devices? Do 
not imply for a minute that laborsaving devices 
promote spiritual living, or even that books and 
music will do it, but let the group consider how 
these things can enrich the life which uses these 
things with right motives—in the right spirit. 

How can we make our daily work part of spirit- 
ual living? Let various members of the group tell 
how they get spiritual benefit from their work. 

Close the meeting with a prayer that the group 
may live more spiritually. 


For Users of Wesley Quarterly 

You may begin the discussion by explaining the 
new unit and the relation of today’s lesson to it. 
Then ask, What does it mean to live spiritually? 
Follow the same procedure as suggested for users 
of Adult Student, namely, to let the class members 
name some characteristics of a spiritual life and 
then refer to the Scripture for the help it may 
give in answering the questions of what it means 
to live spiritually and whether or not we live 
spiritually. 

Follow the same plan in reading the Scripture, 
but consult the comments of Shackford in Wesley 
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Quarterly rather than those of Bullock in Adult 
Student. In what sense was the message of Jesus 
new? What is the importance of the moral law? In 
what way does the spiritual life fulfill the moral 
law? Discuss the questions by Shackford. 

Then turn back to the matter of what we mean 
by a spiritual person in our own church and com- 
munity. If you have time, read Galatians 5: 22. 

Consider the relation of one’s daily work and 
business success as discussed by Seidenspinner. 
Let the class members tell how they have found 
spiritual values in their own work. Would you 
expect a spiritual man to be a better businessman 
than one who was not spiritual? 


What is the relation of one’s instinctual dri 
to the spiritual life? How does the spiritual n 
regard his physical life? Try to get the mem! 
to see that one’s whole life is a unit, and that o. 
physical needs and their satisfaction does not « 
flict with one’s spiritual life when rightly direx 
Have someone read or tell about the methox 
Gandhi in his spiritual living. Discuss the qi 
tions raised by Seidenspinner in this connect 

How can we cultivate more spiritual livi 
Look at the suggestions made in Wesley Quart 
and ask the class members to suggest others. 

Summarize the discussion and close wit 
prayer. 


Apr. 27: Do We Put God First? 


The biblical selections are Exodus 20:1-6; Luke 
14:25-27; 16:13-15. 


In this lesson we have the first of the Ten Com- 
mandments and some teachings of Jesus that 
follow the same theme. The emphasis upon spirit- 
ual living of last Sunday was an introduction to 
this whole series of lessons connecting the moral 
code represented by the Ten Commandments with 
the teachings of Jesus. We have seen in the first 
lesson in the unit that Jesus did not disregard the 
law nor teach that one should not abide by its 
precepts but that he rather indicated that his 
followers should be motivated by a spirit of love 
which makes the rules superfluous. 

Today you will want the members of your group 
to consider their supreme loyalties and how these 
square up with the First Commandment, “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” In the light 
of this analysis, they should be inspired to a 
new loyalty to God and his purposes for them. 

You may begin this session by simply throwing 
out some of these questions: What is the most 
important thing in your life? What one thing is 
dearest to you? Is there anything for which you 
would sacrifice everything else if necessary? Is 
it your family, your friends, your home, your way 
of making a living? Or is it your country, your 
rights as a person, your place in one world, 
democracy? Or is it your principles, your beliefs, 
your faith? 

Explain that most of us would probably say that 
our dearest treasures lay in this last field. But be- 
fore we are ready to say that, think of this: Would 
you be willing to sacrifice your principles if it 
meant a great financial gain for you? Would you 
renounce your beliefs in order to save your own 
life or the lives of your family? Would you give 
up your citizenship and renounce your country 
rather than sacrifice your faith? These are hard 
questions. Most of them are theoretical, and most 
of us may not ever have to be put to the actual test 
of answering them. But many persons have had to 
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answer them, and it may not be beyond the r« 
of possibility that some of us may be called u 
to do so. 

Tell the class that the question for discus 
today is, Do we put God first? Is our faith in 
really the dearest thing in our lives? 

It may be well to turn directly to the Scrip 
after this introduction, explaining that the |« 
for today may give us some light on what it m: 
to put God first. Ask the class members t 
thinking while the verses are read of what 
may mean in our own lives and in our church 
community. Ask them to be thinking of som 
the gods modern persons seem to be putting al 
the God we worship and why this is not goox 

Have someone read Exodus 20:1-6. Ask on 
the members to explain what the Ten Comm 
ments are and the importance they had in 
lives of the Hebrew people. In discussing thi 
sure that someone mentions that the Ten ( 
mandments represent the basic moral prin« 
that apply to all social groups. They represent 
demands made upon men and women if they 
live in society. They are the demands of Go 
cause they represent his essential nature. Go 
created the environment in which we live 
move and have our being with certain basic n 
laws. The Ten Commandments represent the : 
ment of these laws as they were revealed t: 
Hebrews. They were not handed to Moses as 
rules imposed upon the people, but they we: 
vealed as basic principles of creation. They 
not to a newly organized group of people b 
a society with generations of living under al! 
of circumstances behind it. 

The students’ periodicals give some backg1 
about the beliefs of the Hebrews that give r 
this first commandment. 

Turn next to Luke 14:25-27. What does . 
mean by saying that one cannot be a discipl: 
less he hates his family and his own life: 
writers in the students’ periodicals give som 
planation. Another writer says, “The requir« 
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to hate father and mother, etc., means that the 
extremest violence must be offered to one’s own 
affections and inclinations in cases where family 
ties conflict with personal allegiance to the call of 
Christ. Natural feelings must in such a case not 
only be denied but slain.” ! 

Can you think of some examples where family 
ties might stand between a person and his loyalty 
to God? Some individuals might make support of 
a family an excuse for doing work that they felt 
was not entirely in harmony with God’s will. 
Others have based their whole philosophy and 
adjustment to life in terms of their families to the 
point where their religion seems to be centered in 
human relations. There may be those who have 
chosen family relations rather than work that 
they have felt was God’s call for them when that 
work would deny them the privilege of family 
life. In many instances in mission fields new Chris- 
tians must give up their family ties because their 
families are not in sympathy with their religion. 

On the other hand, do not let class members 
belittle family relationships. God can be in the 
family relationship too. The family is his creation. 
But it is God’s creation, not God. I once knew 
the mother of six children who felt that she was 
called to preach the gospel, so she left her hus- 
band and family and went out to do evangelistic 
work. I have often wondered if that woman really 
interpreted her call from God correctly. 

Next consider Luke 16:13-15. Why did the 
Pharisees scoff at Jesus? What things were they 
putting before God? 


For Users of Adult Student 


What happens in business and politics when 
one has “too many bosses”? What are some of the 
things in our own lives that give us divided loyal- 
ties and that drive us into nervous breakdowns 
by a feeling of being torn apart and pulled in many 
directions? What does Bullock mean by “ ‘scien- 


tific’ adulation of radar, penicillin, television, © 
_ psychiatry, and nationalism”? Do you think that 


he means that those things are evil in themselves? 
Why cannot we adore and trust these? 

How can we know how to put God first? Notice 
what Chrisman says in this connection. Let some 
of the members of the group tell how they have 
found God in their experience and how this 
experience has helped them put him first. 

In what way does confidence in God help us 
bear our burdens? What does it mean for our re- 
lationship to others? What does it mean if God 
is the father of all men? Who are some of the 
“brothers” in your own community who are not 
always given their places as members of his 
family? 

What are our American standards of success? 





1“The Moffatt New Testament Commentary,” The Gospel of Luke, 
by William Manson; Richard R. Smith, Inc., publisher, 1980. 


Do we tend to worship the “Goddess of Getting- 
on”? If you have time, you might introduce this 
phase of the discussion with the question, “Who 
are the most successful persons in our commu- 
nity?” and then look at the standards that were 
used in judging success. Consider the questions 
proposed by Chrisman in this connection. 
Summarize the discussion by showing some 
ways in which we put God first and some others 
where we may need to reconsider our values and 
loyalties as brought out by the discussion. 


For Users of Wesley Quarterly 


What does Shackford mean when he speaks of 
“materialistic humanism”? Why is this such a 
barren philosophy? Do not dismiss this too glibly. 
There are many who try to find their whole ad- 
justment in terms of human relations, as men- 
tioned above in discussing the family. 

Have someone read or tell about the layman 
who found peace. Why did he find peace by dis- 
regarding criticism and consequences? Does this 
mean that we should not pay any attention to what 
others think and say? When is a man justified in 
trusting his own judgment when it is in conflict 
with that of others? Let the members of the group 
tell about some of their own experiences in find- 
ing peace through following what they believed 
to be the will of God for them. 

What is the relation of ritual to God? Many per- 
sons go through certain forms of worship without 
ever reaching a real experience of God, but many 
others find ritual an effective way in which to 
come into his presence. What must one do in order 
to find God in the worship service of the church? 

How does Jesus Christ help us know God? Be 
rather specific here. Be sure that both the earthly 
life and teachings of Jesus and the continuing 
Christian fellowship of Christ are mentioned. 
Let the class members discuss Seidenspinner’s 
questions regarding this, especially the last one 
about what you would say if a young person asked 
you how he could give his heart to God. 

What can our church do in order to make it 
easier for its members to put God first in their 
lives? How can you as members of one of its 
groups mike the worship and fellowship of the 
church mean more to the persons who take part 
in them? You may want to set up a study class 
where members can learn more about the meaning 
of worship. You may want to discuss ways in 
which your own group can be a more vital fel- 
lowship as it takes its place as a part of the whole 
Church. You may want to organize some service 
project that will unite the group and give mem- 
bers an opportunity to find firsthand what the 
fatherhood of God implies for the brotherhood of 
man. You may want to organize a visitation pro- 
gram to bring others into the fellowship. 

Conclude by summarizing the ways in which 
the discussion has suggested that we can put God 
first in our lives. 
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The General Conference 
(Continued from page 15) 


The committees are largely concerned with 
memorials (i.e., resolutions) which originate with 
individuals, groups, and organizations within the 
Church. They also consider items in the Episcopal 
Address and those matters referred to them by 
the Conference itself. But the memorials occupy 
the major portion of their time and labor. The 
secretary of the 1948 General Conference received 
1520 memorials urging the Conference to do many 
specific things—to enact, repeal, or modify some 
church law or to do something in relation to the 
church’s program or policies. The Committee of 
Reference sees that each memorial is referred to 
the appropriate standing committee for study and 
report back to the General Conference with rec- 
ommendations for action. If the Conference votes 
“yes” the memorial becomes law and after proper 
editing finds its way into The Discipline. 

This is one of the most democratic aspects of 

Methodism. The humblest Methodist in the most 
remote corner of the world can memorialize the 
General Conference by sending his suggestion in 
triplicate to the Conference Secretary, Dr. Lud H. 
Estes, 441 Main Street, Milan, Tennessee, before 
April 25, 1952, in the perfect assurance that his 
memorial will receive careful consideration. No 
memorial can “die in committee” or be “pigeon- 
holed.” Each must be dealt with in a prescribed 
way. 
ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS of business on the 
General Conference agenda in 1952 will be the 
anxiously awaited report of the Committee on 
Survey which at the direction of the Boston 
Conference of 1948 has been studying the organ- 
ization of the World Service Agencies, the Boards, 
and Commissions of the Church. This report, 
released December 1, 1951, calls for a rather 
drastic realignment of these agencies in an effort 
to eliminate overlapping and publication of activi- 
ties. The report will assuredly create serious de- 
bate before and during the San Francisco General 
Conference, and its acceptance is by no means 
certain. 

Of course the General Conference does not have 
within itself the power to change the organiza- 
tional structure of the Church as set up in the 
Plan of Union of 1939. It can only recommend such 
structural changes by a two-thirds vote; then such 
changes only become effective when two-thirds 
of the Annual Conferences have ratified the 
action. Therefore, the final vote upon such a fun- 
damental reorganization of these agencies of the 
church rests ultimately upon the basic unit of 
Methodism—the annual conference. It, therefore, 
behooves every Methodist to acquaint himself 
with the issues involved in this important step 
and decide what is the best course for his church 
to pursue. 

Christian evangelism is the lifeblood of Meth- 
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odism. No General Conference could poss 


meet without giving serious attention to eval 
listic plans and goals for the Church. In these d 


when doors of opportunity are being close: 
Christian missions in China and elsewhere in 
world by advancing communism, a careful st 


of the situation must be made and a clear direct 


given to church agencies. 

One could hardly conceive of a major asse: 
of Christian people meeting in this day and 
speaking out courageously on the crucial m: 
of war and peace. Methodist Christians are as! 
for help and guidance in meeting modern p 
lems of unprecedented proportions—there is 
growing national problem of beverage alc: 
the increasing use of narcotics among teen-a; 
the multi-billion dollar gambling rackets, the 
ure of many law-enforcement agencies and co 
to enforce the law and maintain justice, anc 
general breakdown of honor and integrity ir 
American character. 

The discussion of such subjects will necess: 
lead to a revision and restatement of the S 
Creed of the Church, as the delegates see 
make it a living statement of every Methox 
Christian responsibility in this world of sin 
evil. 

Another major item on the Conference ag 
is always the World Service budget. The w: 
which many millions of World Service d 
will be spent during the next four years i 
termined by the Commission on World Se 
and Finance, with the concurrence of the Ge: 
Conference. 

Being completely inter-racial in characte: 
General Conference stands in an excellent 
tion to establish a policy and a program fo: 
Methodist Church that will set a standar: 
America and the world in Christian brother! 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA and, in a : 
the whole world will be observing what The | 
odist Church does through its General Confe 
in San Francisco in 1952. The General Confe 
enjoys the position and prestige of being the 
est and most powerful law-making body i 
largest Protestant Church in this nation 
against the background of national unrest a1 
ternational turmoil, its decisions are of fir 
portance. In a very real way the General C: 
ence of The Methodist Church speaks for a 
segment of Protestantism in this country 
things that are done and said at San Fra! 
will be felt and heard beyond the bounds of | 
odist circles. 

The responsibility is great; but the fr 
John Wesley’s prayers and wise organiza 
groundwork—the General Conference of 
Methodist Church—is an instrument capa! 
fulfilling that responsibility. 
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—Books 


Christian Education in a Democracy, by 
Frank E. Gaebelein; Oxford University 
Press, 1951; 305 pages, $4.00. 


Reviewed by Frank D. S.Lutz 


This book has been prepared by a special com- 
mittee of the National Association of Evangelicals. 
The editor and author of the volume, Dr. Frank 
E. Gaebelein, was the chairman of that special 
committee. He is the headmaster of Stony Brook 
School in New York. The book is written out of 
the viewpoint of the evangelical Christians and 
is a careful, thoughtful, and scholarly study of 
Christian education in our democracy. What fol- 
lows in this review is the argument of the book. 

Our modern writing is filled with frustration 
and despair because Western civilization has 
adopted the philosophy of materialism and instead 
of fearing God fears man. Great numbers of our 
college graduates are secular in belief, and the 
Bible no longer appears on the list of required 
reading for our youth. The Harvard Report says 
that “religion is not now for most college or uni- 
versities a practical source of intellectual unity.” 
We trust to democracy alone for the full develop- 
ment of human personality. 

Our age lacks certainty. Our education needs 
to return to faith. John Dewey, a great authority 
on American education, stands for secularism and 
naturalism. Our public schools and colleges have 
nothing to say in support of the great basic tenet 
of Christianity, the centrality of Jesus Christ. 
Upon what foundations should a Christian philoso- 
phy of education be built? Upon the fact of man’s 
alienation from God by sin; upon the truth that 
there is but one God, the God of Jesus Christ; 
upon belief in eternal life for those who accept 
Christ as Saviour. 

When this foundation of Christian education 
is accepted, we must confess that our state-sup- 
ported schools and colleges will not be able to 
furnish our youth with a program of Christian 
education. Our state colleges teach a broad ur- 
banity, a pervasive spirit of tolerance which is 
hospitable to everything except conviction at a 
time when genuine conviction is a crying need 
of the times. 

A great discussion is going on today about the 
relation of religion to our public schools. All 
except a small minority of our boys and girds are 
enrolled in the public schools. In these schools 
the teaching of religion must remain historical, 
Comparative, and critical only. The founding 
fathers of our country were opposed to sectarian- 
ism in public education but not the inclusion of 
religion in such education. In our public schools 


if the Bible is taught at all it must be taught aca- 
demically, as literature only and not as the way 
of life. But the Bible cannot be taught adequately 
apart from its vital message about religion. Merely 
incidental religious instruction is of little value. 
Only a tiny glimmering of religion can be taught 
through the secular subjects of the curriculum. 

It is impossible to build a vital course in religion 
by the inclusion of only the common elements in 
all religions. Recently our highest court has de- 
cided that religion taught “in released time” 
classes violates the Constitution. All the while 
that our public schools are denied the right to 
teach vital religion the philosophy of naturalism 
and of secularism is being taught and at this point 
a great injustice is being done. 

If our homes and the Church do not teach re- 
ligion as they should, it is a vain hope to expect 
our public schools to make up jor this failure. 
There are multitudes of our children who attend 
the public schools but who never have the slightest 
connection with the Church. The public schools 
teach these children all they are ever formally 
taught. 

So our public schools are content to maintain a 
neutrality in the area of religion. What are the 
alternatives to public education to which we may 
turn for religious education? They are parochial 
schools; independent boarding and day schools; 
parent-controlled Christian schools. There are 
many who are alarmed at the threat which the 
increasing number of parochial and Christian day 
schools constitutes for public education. 

Taking the product of the public schools and 
of the independent schools all together, the pres- 
ent-day ignorance about the Bible among all these 
is unbelievable. Therefore, a Christian school or 
college must have at its center an excellent and 
effective department of Bible. Indeed, an inescapa- 
ble task is presented to independent Christian 
education, because of the inability, in our de- 
mocracy, of our public schools and colleges to 
teach religion. 

The Christian college is a strategic institution 
in our days, because of its independence and be- 
cause of its wonderful opportunity to teach re- 
ligion effectively in this democracy. These colleges 
are facing most difficult days in their competition 
financially with tax-supported higher education. 
Only lately (and let us hope not too late) has the 
Church recognized that it has not given adequate 
support to its colleges. It is possible too that in 
some of the independent church-sponsored col- 
leges vital religion is not being taught. 

One of the greatest Christian services these 
church colleges can give their students is that of 
an adequate counseling and guidance department 
conducted on a thoroughly Christian basis. It 
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— Rooks 


would be wise indeed for our church members to 
take, at once, a new and alert interest in these 
church colleges. 

There have appeared in American education 
some new and distinctive institutions, namely, the 
Bible institutes, the Bible colleges, which now 
enroll more than twenty-five thousand students. 
In the early days of these institutions they were 
criticized because they offered very little except 
instruction in religion. That fault is now being 
corrected. All these schools are devotedly evangel- 
ical, and all of them give a central place to the 
study of the Bible. These schools are noted chiefly 
for the earnest men and women they have fur- 
nished as leaders in evangelical faith. 

The key to the teaching of religion is, in all 
kinds of schools, the teacher. In the Christian 
school or college the teacher must be first of all 
a vital Christian himself. He must have intellec- 
tual ability, a wholesome personality especially 
in the area of emotional health, a deep love for 
youth, and a deep sense of “call” to his vocation. 
Indeed, the earnest Christian teacher in the public 
schools is one source of hope for religion. 

The Church itself is an educational institution 
in our day. The church school, or, as it was once 
called, the Sunday school, is improving, though it 
has still some indications of its long sickness. 
Too often the teaching in the church school is dull 
and uninteresting. 

The home has its duties and its opportunities in 
Christian education. It can provide an admirable 
situation for the Christian education of children 
if both parents are Christian, if God and prayer 
and the Bible are all a part of the home’s central 
concern. The home is the ideal institution, if it 
wishes to be, for teaching Christians emotional 
health. The home can be a bulwark against shoddy 
morality. 

Our nation must be interested in producing 
Christian youth, who have a sense of direction, 
who have moral loyalty, who experience the glory 
of Christian belief instead of the pale promises 
of secularism. 

So much for the argument of the Book. 

This reviewer wishes to take issue with the 
editor-author and his committee of colaborers at 
one point especially. Granting the difficulties that 
beset the teaching of vital religion in state sup- 
ported schools, elementary through university, 
there is need that we experiment in the improve- 
ment of this situation. We cannot hope to achieve 
in one hour all that can be done. We must start 
where we are and experiment gradually toward 
where we wish to arrive. There is opportunity in 
the framework of public education to do a con- 
structive piece of work in religious education. We 
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may never get as far as the evangelical group ' 
to go now, but we can go a long way. 


Man and State, by Eivind Berggrav; Muh! 
berg Press, 1951; 319 pages, $4.00. 


Reviewed by EvErREtT TILSON 


Can the state become human? To this 
pertinent question, Eivind Berggrav, the fo: 
Bishop of Oslo and Primate of the Churc 
Norway, addresses his equally pertinent | 
Man and State. Yet he offers no simple soluti: 
the problem posed by this question. 

The roots of the problem go far too deep! 
permit of any such solution. Blithely to asser' 
possibility of humanizing the state would | 
belie all the facts of modern history. At least 
cannot deny that, since the rise of the nev 
tionalism, the attempt to domesticate the 
has proceeded at the proverbial snail’s pace, 
all. But to deny this possibility would be to uz 
cut our last hope of survival. Only crude 
barians or translated saints would even dre: 
getting along without some form of pol 
organization comparable to the state. We kno 
are not translated saints, and we like to thin 
are not crude barbarians. , 

Unwilling to defend the presupposition u 
lying either of these propositions, namely 
proposition that history teaches us nothing 0: 
which says that mankind is doomed to hops 
ness, Berggrav explores still a third possibil 
escape from this unhappy dilemma, a possi 
in which he finds great promise for the h 
race. 

This possibility, he urges lies in the rigid : 
cation of the principle of federation to m« 
states on a wholesale basis. Nothing les 
prevent the Machiavellian monster embodi 
the contemporary state from treading civiliz 
into the quicksand of ancient history. Of c 
if put into effect, this principle would have 
necessary consequence the termination « 
nationalistic ideal of the state, that is, as a 
sufficient power with all-encompassing sove 
ty. For, according to Berggrav, “federation i 
social structure in which neighboring grou} 
unite to form an outward union which take 
part of the sovereignty of each and regulate: 
common life” for the good of all. 

Interestingly enough, Bishop Berggrav fi 
the U.S.A. an application of this principle 
much smaller, but very closely analogous, 

But even this principle provides no “‘mast« 
to paradise”; it merely gives “noble aspirati: 




















opportunity of realizing themselves.” Nor does its 
success lean on the crutch of force. If it succeeds 
at all, it will be only as “we must listen to the 
voice within that commands from above.” In 
short, if the principle of federation is to work, God 
must be “reinstated in the state.” 

After showing how that the principles of fed- 
eration may be expected to solve economic and in- 
dustrial, as well as international, problems, Berg- 
grav enumerates the guarantees we must make, 
lest “the demon of politics” break out of the prison 
of federation. These guarantees must, in the 
nature of the case, be at once conservative and 
radical. Whereas the former type of guarantee 
can be equated with the written constitution, the 
latter has to do with conscience. Not only must 
the state guarantee the right of conscientious 
protest; ‘the state must see to it that conscience 
is instructed on the basis of fundamental princi- 
ples which are above the state. .. . The true con- 
ception of conscience . .. is bound up with 
communication with God.” 

This entails, of course, the possibility of con- 
science sitting in judgment against the state. 
Obedience to the command of the Christian con- 
science may mean “the obedience to revolt.”’ Our 
allegiance must be given to the apostolic rule: 
“We are to obey God rather than men.” And to 
those who would use (or, to put it more accurately 
—misuse) Luther in support of the policy of 
servile submission to the powers that be, he makes 
the incisive observation: ‘“Worms speaks louder 
than any theory! If Christianity were to approve 
every form of authority,” he adds, “it would 
forfeit all moral influence in the nation.” 

In elaboration of this argument for the neces- 
sity of revolt against the evil state, Bishop Berg- 
grav cites the words of Thomas Aquinas: “To be 
patient .. . with the evil which is done to others, 
is a sign of imperfection—yea, it is a sin.” 

To sum up the main burden of this book in a 
short paragraph, we can say: Our hope for man- 
kind lies in the common recognition of right as 
belonging to a more-than-human order of being, 
as the command of the living God to whom all men 
everywhere are related (if not in faith, then, in 
judgment) , and to whom they owe such allegiance 
as pales into insignificance that owed to all other 
powers, including that of the state! 

While this book has certain defects (some of 
which are quite serious), considering that it was 
written while in prison and without adequate 
resource material near at hand, it represents a 
remarkable piece of work. And its value is greatly 
enhanced by the inclusion of the supplementary 
lecture, “Luther on the Duty of Disobedience.” 

If desirous of finding “a power . . . able to cope 
with the lust for power” (and who is not!), you 
will find that this book provides an excellent basis 
for a helpful panel discussion on the possibility of, 
and necessity for, world government. I doubt that 
you will find it a tonic for aching nerves. But you 


will find it a tool for willing minds; and I strongly 
suspect that most of us need just the kind of work- 
out it can provide. 


Christus Victor, by Gustaf Aulén; The Mac- 
millan Company, 1951; 163 pp., $2.50. 


This is a historical study of the three main 
ideas of the atonement in Christian thinking. It 
is as thoroughgoing an account of these ideas as 
is possible in so brief a volume, but it is a study for 
more advanced students—-not the lay reader. The 
author is a famous Swedish theologian. 


Poems of St. John of the Cross, Spanish text 
with a translation by Roy Campbell; Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., 1951; 90 pp., $2.75. 


This book, by one of the greatest Christian 
mystics of all ages, will interest students who 
have a taste for good poetry and good devotional 
literature. The Spanish text of each poem is 
presented on the page opposite the English trans- 
lation. 


Our Reviewers 


Frank D. Slutz is an educational counselor and 
consultant of Dayton, Ohio. He serves as a mem- 
ber of the Curriculum Committee of The Meth- 
odist Church. 

Everett Tilson is pastor of Belle Meade Meth- 
odist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 


...And Then Save the Country 


THE pocMas of the quiet past are inadequate for 
the stormy present. The occasion is piled high 
with difficulty and we must rise to the occasion. 
As our case is new, we must think anew, and act 
anew. We must disenthral ourselves, and then we 
shall save the country.—Abraham Lincoln, 1862. 


How We Pay the Clergy 


WuiLE clergymen and lay workers in 1929 
earned nearly $200 a year more than the average 
for all occupations, their average income of $2,276 
in 1950 was $750 less than the national average for 


all jobs.—U. S. Department of Commerce Report. 
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TEACHERS AND LEADERS of adult 
groups will find a wide variety of 
forum resources in the April issues 
of Aputt TeacHer, Adult Student, 
and Learning for Life. 

To get the most value from your 
discussions this month, be sure that 
the various articles and reviews are 
placed in the hands of persons re- 
sponsible for planning your forums. 


ADULT 











j TEACHER 


The article by John Paterson on 
“The Ten Commandments” (pages 
12-13) will add some information 
for groups who are studying and 
discussing either the Adult Bible 
Course or the International Lesson 
Series for April 20 and 27. The ar- 
ticle may be used in the regular 
class session or in an outside meet- 
ing of the group. 

The lead article in Aputt TEacu- 
ER, “What Easter Means to the 
Church” (pages 2-4), also supple- 
ments the Adult Bible Course and 
the International Lesson Series for 
April 13. It will be valuable for 
adult groups that want to plan doc- 
trinal discussions for the Easter 
season. Along with this article, 
class leaders should read the edi- 
torial, “In the Midst of Death,” by 
C. A. Bowen (page 19). 

Concerning the philosophy and 
methods of teaching in the adult 
class, there are two articles: “Let 
the Hymns Teach for You” (pages 
5-6), and “Why Don’t We Teach 
the Bible?” (pages 7-8). These 
practical discussions will interest 
adult groups that are seeking to 
increase the effectiveness of the 
teaching program in the church 
school, particularly in the adult 
division. Easter is a good time to 
deepen interest and knowledge 
concerning the great hymns of 
Christendom. 

“How does the General Confer- 
ence of The Methodist Church do 
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its work?” An effective introduc- 
tion to the study of the General 
Conference is given in the article, 
“The General Conference: Method- 
ism’s Great Law-Making Body” 
(pages 14-15). This article, together 
with the article by Bishop Fred 
Pierce (pages 16-18), might be 
used as a basis for discussion dur- 
ing and after sessions of the Gen- 
eral Conference. Your leaders 
should also use the daily newspaper 
reports of the Conference sessions 
for these discussions. 

Books might provide your forum 
topics. See the reviews of Man and 
State, by Eivind Berggrav, and 
Christian Education in a Democ- 
racy, by Frank E. Gaebelin (pages 
45-47). Three or four persons may 
read the books and lead a panel 
discussion on each of them, or most 
of the members of the group may 
read them for general discussion. 





ADULT 











STUDENT 





“A Book to Discuss” in the Adult 
Student for March is Mission to 
America, by Truman B. Douglass 
(Friendship Press). Edwin F. 
Tewksbury gives guidance to 
groups wishing to discuss this im- 
portant book. 

Two magazine features in this 
issue are chiefly informational, but 
some groups may wish to discuss 
certain implications pointed out by 
the authors. They are: 

“What Goes On at General Con- 
ference,” by Nolan B. Harmon. 

“What the Curriculum Commit- 
tee Does,” by John Keith Benton. 

An article by John R. Scotford, 
entitled “At Ease—in Church,” is in 
the form of a conversation among 
young adults in a couples’ class. 
Various ways of adding to the 
comfort of adults attending church- 
school classes are suggested. 

The question might be raised: Is 
it possible to make adults too com- 


fortable in church? This que 
offers a basis for an interesting 
cussion. 

Walter L. Stone writes on “) 
ing Democracy Live.” “Learni 
live democratically,” he 
“must begin early and mu 
practiced throughout life.” 

Mr. Stone also writes, “W: 
make democracy live if we 
learn to solve conflict, not by { 
ing or dominating or compr: 
ing, but by discussing, sh: 
analyzing, planning, co-ordin 
all interests and all sides of 
conflict into a solution that i 
yours or mine, but ours.” 
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The Learning for Life discu 
for this month are on “New 
for Old.” This is a unit on 
forgiveness and the possibil 
regeneration. It discusses th¢ 
of the Christian’s hope for fo 
ness and new life in spite of h 
and shortcomings. 

Harvey H. Potthoff, who 
pared the material for the stu 
says in part, “The mature Ch 
not only feels concern ove! 
errors; he also recognizes th: 
sibility of outgrowing them 
concerned with righting 
that can be righted and then 
ing on into newness of life. . 
of the inspiring teachings 
Christian gospel is that no p: 
life need be wholly impriso: 
the past... . Out of the misf« 
of the past we may come to : 
sense of value and a closer ! 
ship with God. 

“Mature religious thinki 
gards God as more than a 
vengeance, but mature 
realistically faces the fact t! 
lation of divine law brings 
consequences. . . . Every 
judgment day, and every h: 
veals the consequences of p! 
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activities. . . . Every violation of 
divine law is paid for by someone, 
somewhere, somehow. Forgiveness 
does not mean that the law is sus- 
pended. It means that along with 
the unhappy consequences of sin 
there are resources of renewal and 
redemption. . . . God is a God of 
re-creation and healing. . . . There 
is a healing Power, not ourselves, 
which makes for newness of life, 
with which we may co-operate. 
This power is God. . . . God does 
not will everything to be exactly as 
it is, but God is present in every 
situation as creator and _ healer, 
seeking to bring forth something of 
value from that situation. ... We 
can count on God’s presence and 
help. 

“The ministry of Christ goes 
even deeper than the truth of his 
teachings and the inspiration of 
his personality. . . . The profound- 
est salvation is through a cross 
whereon is love. .. .” 

The titles of the four sessions 
are: “Lives Can Be Rebuilt,” “God, 
the Rebuilder of Life,” “The Christ 
of New Beginnings,’ and “Ten 
Commandments for Finding New 
Lives for Old.” 

For next month the Learning 
for Life is “Some Factors That In- 
fluence the Family.” This unit 
considers the effect of some of the 
means of mass communications on 
our homes. 














Two short stories in ApuLT Stu- 
DENT for April, third cover, may 
be made the basis of profitable 
group discussions. Both have to 
do with problems of young mar- 
ried couples. Read the stories care- 
fully and write out in a sentence 
the problem facing each couple. 

Keep a discussion pattern in 
mind as you plan for the discus- 
sion and as you guide the group in 


thinking out a solution of each 
problem. Such a pattern usually in- 
cludes five steps: (1) clear state- 
ment and understanding of the 
problem to be discussed; (2) defi- 
nition and clarification of terms 
that might be differently inter- 
preted; (3) analysis of the prob- 
lem; (4) consideration of possible 
solutions; (5) choice of the best 
solution. 


1. The Cocktail Crowd 


Have the story read by a member 
of the group. Allow time for the 
group to think about the problem. 
Ask for a statement of the prob- 
lem. Here is one: 

Should a young married couple, 
who do not use alcoholic bever- 
ages, continue to attend cocktail 
parties to which they are invited 
by office associates of the husband, 
or should they stay away at the 
risk of offending their friends? 

If there is any question about 
terms in this statement or in the 
situation back of it, allow time for 
members of the group to clear 
them up. 

Help the group now to analyze 
the Wymans’ problem. They do 
not drink themselves and are not 
tempted to drink alcoholic bever- 
ages. They dislike the loose- 
tongued conversation at cocktail 
parties. However, they were not 
urged to drink at the first party 
they attended but were offered 
substitutes. They see the need for 
social contacts with Curt’s busi- 
ness associates. 

What might they do in this situa- 
tion? What alternatives face them? 
Is there a third alternative to go- 
ing to the parties or staying away? 
Could they throw a party them- 
selves without cocktails or other 
alcoholic drinks? What would be 
the best solution of their problem? 
Can the group agree on one? If 
not, summarize arguments in fa- 
vor of each course of action sug- 
gested and pass on to the next 
story. 


2. The Shabby Apartment 


What is the problem here? Give 
the group time to think about it 


after the reading of the story. Here 
is one statement of the problem 
facing the Smiths: 

Should they go into debt in or- 
der to make their crowded apart- 
ment more attractive, or should 
they save and wait until they have 
the money for these improvements? 

Let the group modify this state- 
ment or suggest a different one. 
At this point—or at some other 
point in the course of the discus- 
sion—stop to define whatever terms 
may not be clearly understood. 

Now break down the problem of 
the Smith family into component 
parts. To what extent was Doreen’s 
desire for a new rug, curtains, and 
slip covers a desire for beauty in 
the little apartment over which she 
presided, and to what extent was 
it based on envy of the Carters and 
other young-adult families in the 
neighborhood? 


Was Jim unfeeling in his insist- 
ence on not going into debt for 
the sake of brightening up the 
shabby apartment? 


This is the way he put it: 


“It’s the old problem of trying to 
keep up with the Joneses. We’d go 
broke—and quick—if we tried. I 
want you to have a nice home to 
take care of, and some day, if we 
can be patient—and save our 
money—we can have it.” 


But Doreen didn’t want to be 
patient and wait for “some day.” 
She said: “But why do we have to 
live in squalor now? For a couple 
of hundred dollars we could get a 
new rug for the living room, some 
bright drapes, and material for slip 
covers. I could make them myself.” 


Possibly there was a third al- 
ternative—establishing credit at a 
department store. That, however, 
would involve installment buying, 
which might be almost as bad as 
going into debt. If Jim has access 
to a credit union, he might bor- 
row from that at a reasonable rate. 

If possible, get the group to de- 
cide on the best way out. Reasons 
should accompany the decision. If 
there is disagreement, sum up the 
reasons given for differing points 
of view. 


—LyYNDON B. PHIFER 





America’s finest family magazine 
helps you to help your children! 


Yes, here is the complete magazine 
for parents and homemakers... the 
journal that helps you build a strong- 
er and happier home life for every 
member of your family. If you have 
children, from birth through the 
teens, you'll enjoy every issue of 
America’s finest family magazine... 
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Look at the Articles 


COMING IN MAY! Every month, The Christian Home brings you 
special articles on important phases of family 

oe ce aera —. life—discussions on such subjects as thumb 
~-sarai or oge so pi title prootrsl by been D. sucking, what to teach about God, dating, 
Staples showing ways of achieving brotherhood. amusements and recreation, careers, education, 
Right in Our Town —How a family of newcomers courtship and marriage. You'll also find many 
was welcomed in a strange town, and how your stories, poems, puzzles, and other features far 


i do th thing for strangers. c 2 a : 
i antaealmiabsilde mat Sapna hse niin your entertainment with practical suggestions 


Adult Education for Peace—Eight specific steps on how to find time to enjoy life as a family 


adults can take if they want to contribute to the 





peace of our world, written by Hugh C. Stuntz. For helpful advice, Christian inspiration, and 
The Gentle Art—-About one of the most important practical suggestions for family growth, sub 
things a person can learn: How to get along with scribe now to The Christian Home! 


others. Don’t miss this one! 

Faith Is a Family Affair—How parents can put 
their religious beliefs in working order and help $7 

their children in their search for worthwhile be- 

liefs and values. ONLY A YEAR 
Four Short Stories—Where the Heart Is” by 
Rhoda Playfair; “White Stars in Her Shoes" by The Christian Home is a beautiful, modern mag 
Lois T. Henderson; ‘‘Beginning Early’ by Virginia : ' R secs 
Griffis; and “Ward Three” by Eddy Kurtz. azine, fully illustrated, large size, with strikinc 
full-color covers you'll want to keep. And you 
. . . And Many More Features get 64 pages of the most valuable reading ever 
For Parents and Homemakers! month. Mail your subscription today! 
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